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THE comprehensive control of three-dimensional 
planning, as envisaged in the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, raises problems which are 
likely to affect all architects engaged in the design of 
new buildings. The difficulties likely to beset 
Planning Officers in making decisions regarding 
elevations submitted for approval are described in 
an editorial on this page. 


THE Chief Education Officer of Portsmouth has 
reported to the Education Committee that unless 
more architectural help can be provided in the City 
Architect's Department, it will be impossible to 
keep to the timetable of the Committee’s 15-year 
school building plan, estimated to cost over £8m. 264 


263 


Cuiswick House, a fine example internally of the 
Palladian revival, and at one time a family resi- 
dence of King Edward VII while Prince of Wales, 
has been presented to the Ministry of Works by 
Middlesex C.C., the owners, and Brentford and 
Chiswick B.C., the lessees. (With illustration.) 


FLats on the Canonbury Court Estate, designed by 
Mr. H. C. H. Monson, M.B.E., F.RIB.A., for 
Islington Borough Council, are to be opened to- 
morrow by Mrs. C. R. Attlee. (Illustrations.) 


Airport buildings of the most up-to-date kind, 
designed by Mr. H. Mackay, A.R.I.B.A., are in 
course of construction at Nicosia, Cyprus. (Illustra- 
tions.) 


THE underlying principles governing the relationship 
between painting, ccalpmee and Architecture have 
been described by Professor S. Giedion before a 
meeting of the MARS Group. 


THE advantages to be gained, both at home and in 
Overseas markets, by the introduction of a plan- 
ning modulus of 3 ft. 4 in., sub-divided into 10 parts 
of 4 in., are pointed out by a correspondent. 


THE recent Summer School of the Town Planning 
Institute was held at Cambridge, and in this issue 
are given summaries of two of the papers read at 
the School. They deal with “Problems of the 
Countryside” and “Social Aspects of Town 
Planning.” 279 


AN investigation into the attitudes of building 
Operatives towards their work and working condi- 
tions has been carried out at the request of the 
Ministry of Works by a research unit of the 
Medical Research Council. A summary of the 
research unit’s findings, prepared by Miss Norah 
M. Davis, points out that the building operative, 
despite hard times, has maintained his self-respect 
as an individual and as a workman, and that he 
seems likely to respond to incentives that appeal to 
his own scale of values. 


AN immediate start is to be made on improvements 
to the Liverpool-street Central and Circle Line 
Underground Stations. The cost is estimated at 
£250, A contract has been placed. 

ALTERATIONS to the National Working Rules are 


announced by the National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry. 284 
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INCORPORATING 
“THE BRITISH ARCHITECT” 


THE QUESTION OF ELEVATIONS 


THE vulgarity of much of the so-called “ architecture ” 

that was being produced in this Country about 40 
years ago brought many thoughtful people to believe 
that our only hope of improvement lay in the setting-up 
of a Ministry of Fine Art. The agitation to this end was 
abortive, but the seed did not fall entirely on stony ground, 
for the first Labour Government, under the Premiership 
of the late Ramsay Macdonald, gave us the Roya! Fine 
Art Commission, with advisory functions. It has been 
left to the present Labour Government to give us, under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning (a child of the Coalition Government), the Town 
and Country Planning Ac* of 1947, with comprehensive 
powers of control over physical planning that far exceed 
anything contemplated by the reformers of forty years or 
SO ago. 


The new Act does not contain any specific reference to 
the control of architectural elevations, but Section 14, 
sub-section (1) of Part III, “‘ Application to local planning 
authorities for permission,” clearly covers the subject. 
It reads as follows: ‘* Subject to the provisions of this and 
the next following section, where application is made to 
the local planning authority for permission to develop 
land, that authority may grant permission either uncon- 
ditionally or subject to such conditions as they think fit, 
or may refuse permission; and in dealing with any such 
application the local planning authority shall have regard 
to the provisions of the development plan, so far as 
material thereto, and to any other material considera- 
tions.” This is indeed comprehensive control of what is 
now popularly called “ three-dimensional planning.” 
It is to be noted that works which materially affect the 
external appearance of an existing building involve “* the 
development of the land” (Section 12, sub-section (2), 
para. (a) Part III), and therefore must be approved under 
this Act. 

At a time when private building is virtually non- 
existent the question of the control of elevations may 
appear to have little more than ic interest; but 
as soon as we begin to rebuild our war-shattered towns 
and cities and to start on the private-enterprise parts of 
the New Towns and other new developments, it will 
become one of urgent importance to the general public 
and to a large section of the architectural profession. 
What degree of control is likely to be exercised over 
elevations by the numerous Planning Officers? Is there 
to be anything in the nature of a censorship of style? 
Point is given to these questions by the publication of a 
book on “ Design in Civil Architecture,” by Professors 
A. E. Richardson and Hector O. Corfiato, which is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. 


The architectural chaos to be found in the streets of 
nearly all our modern towns and cities—in the main a 
legacy of laissez faire development—has long been a 
reproach to us as a nation. Registration and high 
standards of architectural education were the basis of our 
hopes for a general all-round improvement in appearances, 
and this might have been reasonably expected to occur 
were it not for the fact that architecture itself is again in 
the melting pot. The newer methods of co i 
particularly the steel frame and reinforced while 
outmoding traditional treatments (which, however, up 
to the outbreak of the war were still widely 
cannot yet be said to have evolved their own inevitable 
elevational expression. 

Lethaby’s belief that agreement on structural efficiency 
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was enough to produce fine contemporary architecture 
(“If we could agree on this,” he said, “ we need not 
trouble about beauty for that would take care of itself ’’) 
has not so far been confirmed, and we doubt whether it 
ever will be, for structural efficiency, like patriotism, is 
“not enough.” Structure, like the human skeleton, 
needs clothing, and it is over the particular kind of clothing 
to be adopted that we mostly fail to agree. Perhaps it is 
inevitable that we should fail and that we are deluding 
ourselves when we think that modern structure must 
achieve a characteristic expression comparable to that 
which is associated with the historic styles of architecture 
and traditional building techniques. In other words, the 
individual architect may continue to express himself 
as he thinks fit or to suit the wishes of his client. The 
point of practical interest arising out of these considera- 
tions is how much esthetic freedom the architect is going 
to have under the new Town and Country Planning Act. 
It is clear that the task of the Planning Officers is not 
going to be an easy one. Questions which at once occur 
are : To what extent, if any, will they be guided in their 
judgment of elevations by Ministerial policy? Will 
they be expected to suppress all personal predilections 
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adjoining sites two schemes entirely different and con- 
flicting in their elevational treatments are submitted for 
approval—one all horizontal modernistic, with chromium- 
plate attachments, and the other strictly Renaissance, 
with all the panoply of rusticated basements, columns, 
pilasters, cornices and pediments. Shall both be approved, 
notwithstanding that they perpetuate the discord that 
affronts any person of sensitivity? If not, shall one be 
approved and the other made to conform? And, if so, 
which ? These may appear to be hypothetical questions, 
but when private building again gets into its stride they 
will .be practical questions of everyday occurrence, de- 
manding prompt and reasoned answers and wise decisions 
if the mistakes of the past are not to be repeated. 

We do not know whether the M.O.T.C.P. contemplates 
giving, apart from the Development Plans which Local 
Planning Authorities must prepare, any preliminary 
guidance or advice on this question of elevations, or indeed 
whether it can or ought todo so. The last thing wanted is 
any sort of architectural dictatorship. In the upshot it 
may well be that questions of esthetics will be left to the 
taste and judgment of the individual Planning Officer. 
Applicants aggrieved by decisions may, of course, appeal 


in the matter of esthetics, and if so, what standards 
Suppose, for instance, that for 


are to be observed ? 


to the Minister. 


4 


say, is “* uncertain. 


The outlook, as the weather prophets 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Portsmouth’s Education Programme. 
At its meeting on August 26, Ports- 

mouth Education Committee dis- 
cussed a report by the Chief Education 
Officer from which it appears that unless 
more architectural help can be provided 
in the City Architect’s Department, it will 
be impossible to keep to the timetable of 
the committee’s fifteen-year school build- 
_ plan, estimated to cost £8,250,000. 
After considering the report the commit- 
tee has recommended the City Council to 
obtain additional staff for the City Archi- 
tect’s Department. 

The difficulty in which Portsmouth 
finds itself is one shared by many other 
local authorities. The competition for 
architectural assistants has long been 
acute, as reference to our advertising 
pages week by week will show. Ports- 
mouth Education Committee might well 
examine the scheme adopted by such 
large authorities as London, Kent, Essex 
and Lancashire County Councils, not to 
mention a number of municipalities, 
where school ‘and other work has been 
placed in the hands of private architects 
who have carried through buildings with 
economy and dispatch and have at the 
same time been able to bring new ideas 
of design to the work. In every case 
these private firms work in collaboration 
with the official architect. 


Visit of Irish Housing Experts. 

A_ party of Irish housing experts 
visiting this country to study methods 
of housing prefabrication inspected Lon- 
don County Council housing estates and 
Operations on September 1. 

The delegation was led by Mr. T. J. 
Murphy, Minister of Local Government 
of the Eire Government, and consisted of 
six members of the Dublin Housing Con- 
sultative Council, two officers of the 
Dublin Corporation and four officials of 
the Department of Local Government. 

The visit began with a tour of Messrs. 
Costain’s factory at Childerditch, Essex, 
where components of the “ Airey” 
House are made and was followed by 
a tour of the Hainault Estate, Essex. This 
L.C.C. estate contains a number of the 
new post-war prefabricated houses of 
all types. Later, the party visited the 
Stent Factory at Dagenham, where the 

Stent” house (pre-cast concrete) is 


See 


In the absence of the Council’s 
Director of Housing and Valuer, the 
Assistant Director (Mr. I. I. Ungar) con- 
ducted the party, accompanied by other 
officers of the Council’s Housing Depart- 
ment. 


An Architectural Firm’s Centenary. 

How many architectural practices can 
trace their descent in the. same family for 
a hundred years? There must be several, 
yet the event is a comparative rarity. Con- 
gratulations are therefore due to Messrs. 
A. E. Cogswell and Sons, Architects and 
Surveyors, of Portsmouth, who last week 
celebrated with a dinner the centenary of 
the founding of the firm, which began 
with the names of Cogswell and Rake. 
The present heads of the firm, Messrs. 
V. G. Cogswell, F.R.I.B.A., and D. R. 
Cogswell, were hosts at the dinner, dur- 
ing which a presentafion was made to Mr. 
W. W. Hide, the senior assistant, who has 
been with the firm for more than 25 years 
and who recently completed 50 years in 
the architectural profession. 


Roman Village Uncovered. 


EXCAVATIONS on a site of a Roman 
Village astride the Watling Street, near 
Stretton Bridge, Brewood, Staffs, have 
been completed. Enough progress has 
been made to further the claim that it 
is the site of Pennocrucium, a place whose 
name is recorded in the Antonine 
Itinerary, a Roman road book of the 
second century. 

The project, sponsored by the Birming- 
ham Archeological Society, has been 
undertaken by Dr. J. K. St. Joseph, of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, with the 
assistance of a small band of volunteer 
amateur archeolog’sts. The site has not 
been investigated before. 

When the excavations were begun a 
trench was dug at right angles to the edge 
of the enclosure, and evidence of the 
character of the site was quickly un- 
covered. The outer fortifications con- 
sisted of a deep ditch and rampart, while 
towards the centre of the enclosure a 
series of drains and sleeper trenches was 
brought to light. From the original 
trench further trenches were dug 
diagonally disclosing, among other things, 
the probable lines of buildings, althougt 
very little evidence of stonework has 
been unearthed. In addition, a great 
number of fragments of good quality 


Samian pottery, imported from Gaul and 
Rhineland, pieces of coarser locally-made 
pottery, coins, metalware and a section 
of a millstone have been found. 


It seems probable that the village was 
a posting station on the Roman highway 
to the great commercial and military 
centre at Wroxeter-on-Severn (Virconium), 
and that it flourished towards the end of 
the second century. 

Eventually, a complete description of 
the site, together with the articles found 
there, will be published by the Society. 
In the meantime, the trenches will be 
filled in and the site restored to its 
present-day agricultural réle. 


Bradford Housing Director Proposed. 


A MOVE is to be made at the next 
Bradford City Council meeting to have 
rescinded a Health and Housing Commit- 
tee resolution which provides that licences 
be granted only for the building of houses 
to let. The question of a City Housing 
Director is also to be raised. 


Stourbridge Designer Wins F.B.I. Award. 

Mempers of the F.B.I. Industrial Art 
Committee have this year awarded their 
annual prize of £80 to Mr. William 
Stanier, aged 28, a student specialising in 
glass design at the Royal College of Art. 
The award is given to the student of the 
college whose industrial design work is 
thought the most promising. — Mr. 
Stanier, who was born at Wordsley, Stour- 
bridge, Worcestershire, studied at the 
Stourbridge School of Art and was 
awarded a Royal Scholarship on the En- 
trance Examination to the Royal College 
of Art in 1939. He joined H.M. Forces 
in March, 1940, and resumed his college 
studies in 1946. The award will help him 
to complete his education in Sweden. 


Licence Refused for Burns Theatre. 


IN view of the fact that no licence for 

a Burns Memorial Theatre in Scotland 
has been granted, the Burns Federation 
has reluctantly returned to Mr. W. E. 
Butlin his donation of £10.000 towards 
the cost of the building. The donation, 
together with a plot of land overlooking 
Bay, a few miles from the poets 
birthplace at Alloway, was provisionally 
accepted last year. The theatre would 
have cost about £100,000 to build and 4 
Burns memorial trust was to have been 
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CHISWICK HOUSE, which has been presented to the Ministry of Works by the Middlesex County Council, the 
owners, and the Brentford and Chiswick Borough Council, the lessees. The villa, or centra! portion, built between 






1727 and 1736 by the third Earl of Burlington, has been descr bed as the richest and most complete example 
internally of the Palladian revival still existing in England. (See note.) 


formed to launch an appeal for this sum. 
It is said that if Mr. Butlin can obtain 
a licence he is prepared to build the 
memorial theatre himself. 


Reconstruction of Italian Bridge. 


A sum of £15,000 has been offered by 
an American art foundation for the re- 
construction of the famous bridge of 


Santa Trinita, at Florence, which was 
partly destroyed by the Germans in 
August, 1944, 


Chiswick House to be Restored. 


CHISWICK House, with its temples, sta- 
tuary ahd buildings in the grounds, has 
been presented to the Ministry of Works 
under the Ancient Monuments Acts by 
Middlesex C.C. and Brentford and Ch’s- 
wick Borough Council, who are respec- 
tively the owners and lessees, but it wll 
be a long time before the house can be 
Opened to the public. The borough couvn- 
cil spent a considerable amount on the 
repair of the building between the years 
1939 and 1941. ‘The work had to be 
Suspended, however, and the remaining 
necessary work will be very extensive. 

he gardens, which cover 66 acres, will 
still be maintained by the councils. 


Deputy Planning Officer for London. 


Mr. H. H. Jackson, deputy planning 
officer of Hull, has been appointed 
Ceputy planning officer to the City of 
London. He will take up his new 
duties later in the year. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. JOHN SANDERSON HOUGHTON, 
M.A., L.R.I.B.A., M.Inst.R.A., chartered 
architect, has resigned his partnership 
in the firm of architects, Messrs. Mitchell 
and Houghton, of 38, Churchgate-street, 
Buhy St. Edmunds, and will commence 
practice as an architect at “The Hollies,” 
Hinderwell, Saltburn-by-the-Sea, North 
Yorkshire, which will be his new address 
after October 25 next. He will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues. etc., 
there after that date.” 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1848 
Saturday, September 2, 1848. 


Gas.—An invention has been patented 
by Messrs. John Watson and Edward 
Cart, of Hull, for the regulation of the 
suppfy of any liquid material to gas 
retorts, for the evolution of gas, accord- 
ing to the quantity withdrawn from the 
gasometer. Dr. Arnott gave it as his 
opinion, in evidence on the cause of ex- 
plosion at Albany-street, that an escape 
of gas was quite sufficient to explain the 
phenomena to the full extent; and that, 
as gas ascends to the top of a room, had 
Captain Loten, in his endeavours to see, 
by the light of a candle, where the gas 
escaped, only lowered the candle in place 
of raising it above his head, no explo- 
sion might have occurred. The surest 
remedy, or preventive, rather, he regarded 
as a ventilator at the ceiling, opening into 
the chimney “which is always an air 
pump.” 





COMING EVENTS 
Monday, September 6. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Southern Area).—Speaker, Mr. D. C. Burgess, 
president. Zeeta’s Restaurant, Croydon, | p.m. 

THE INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Meeting of Literary, Law and Parliamentary 
Committee, followed by meeting of Organising 
and General. Purposes Committee. 118, 
Victoria-st., S.W.1. 2.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, September 7. 

LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(S.E. Area).—* The New Building (Safety, 
Health and Welfare) Regulations,” by Mr. H. 
Eccles. Black Horse Hotel, Sidcup. 2.45 
p.m. 

Wednesday, September 8. 

BIRMINGHAM AND Frve Counties ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—*“ The 1947 Town 
and Country Planning Act,” by Mr. A. W. H. 
Abbott. Royal Birmingham Society of Artists 


Galleries, New-st., Birmingham. 6.15 p.m. 
L.M.B.A. (Central Area, No. 1).—70th 
Area General Meeting. Mr. G. H. A. 
Hughes, F.R.LC.S., F.1.Arb., to speak. 
Derry and Tom’s Restaurant, Kensington 
High-st., W. 8. 1 p.m. 
Friday, September 10. 


THe Royat PxHoroGrapHic Society oF 
Great Briram. — Ninety-Third Annual 
Exhibition of Photography. PartI: Pictorial 
and Colour Exhibits, 16, Princes-gate, S.W.7. 
Open until October 3. Daily, 10 a.m. to 
8 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. ; 
Sundays, 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


Thursday, September 30. 


JowtT Facutties OF ARCHITECTS AND 


Surveyors. (North London and Essex 
Branch).—Din:e-, Chez Auguste, Old 
Compton-st., W.1. 7.15 p.m. 
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COMMISSIONERS’ CHURCHES—II 


By KENNETH S. MILLS, A.R.LB.A., A.M.TP.I. 


ITH a background of more expen- 
sive church building at St. Mary- 
lebone and Wanstead (Essex) Parish 
Church, Thomas Hardwick designed St. 
Barnabas’, which is well sited centrally on 
the east side of contemporary King- 
square, Finsbury. Like All Souls’, Lang- 
ham-place, it is spired, but the influence 
may have come from St. Luke’s, Old- 
street, not far away, which has a fluted 
obelisk surmounting the tower. Hard- 
wick, like Soane, seems to have solved 
ma tower to ground relationship quite 
well. 
The other Commissioners’ church, 
—, more the work of his son, 
hilip, of Euston-gateway fame, is Christ- 
church, Cosway-street, Marylebone, 
which is more noteworthy for the un- 
common position of its tower at the east 
end than for the quality of design. 
Henry Hakewill and the elder Inwood 
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were both in the early fifties at this time. 
Hakewill’s only Commissioners’ church 
is St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, well sited at 
the end of the long square. His first 
design in Gothic gave way to a Classical 
church which has “epaulettes” at the 
base of the tower, serving to relate it to 
the body of the church more con- 
vincingly. He may have followed the 
solutions of the previous century at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, or St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse. Incidentally, St. Peter’s is 
a prime example of the misapplication 
of the funds of the Commission, which 
were intended to be used for churches 
for the poor in needy populous areas. 
In newly-built Belgravia people could 
have afforded their own church—this was 
even stressed by contemporary critics. 
Holy Trinity, Marylebone, St. Mary’s, 
Wyndham-place, and St. Mark’s, North 
Audley-street, are similar flagrant cases, 
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whilst in the provinces the same abuse 
of funds occurred at Bath, Cheltenham, 
Brighton and Gloucester. 

Another point in connection with these 
churches was the building of national 
schools, often erected about the same 
time as the church and by the same 
architect. This was usually done with 
local funds and ensured getting future 
congregations from the children in the 
parish. 

William Inwood, probably more a sur- 
veyor, with his brilliant son, Henry 
William Inwood, gave the Commissioners 
a lead in the costly St. Pancras parish 
church. Thus well experienced they 
built one Gothic and two. Classical 
churches in St. Pancras. With far less 
funds they were unable to rise to the 
quality of their first church. St. Peter’s, 
Regent-square, has a rather mean cir- 
cular tower resting arbitrarily on the roof 
over the nave and aisles. At All Saints’, 
Camden Town, the circular tower is tied 
to the ground more convincingly by a 
semi-circular portico. St. Mary’s, Somers 
Town, has all the sham and cheapness 
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ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, BERMONDSEY. 
James Savage, Architect, 1827-9. 


of the lesser Gothic essays expressed in 
its front, which has four papery, mean- 
ingless buttresses by pinnacles 
and finials. Inside it is graceful in a 
meagre fashion with its cream-painted 
cast-iron arcading of thin proportion. 


Work of the Younger Architects. 


In the younger school of architects (those 
born in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century) there was a pre-eminence 
of Gothic by such brilliant men as 
Savage, Rickman and Barry. Savage's 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, was to the Gothic 
of this period what St. - Pancras 
church was to the Classical. St. Luke’s 
was one of the ‘more expensive churches, 
towards whose cost the issioners 
subscribed but £8,700 of the £20,000. 
Incidentally, the Commissioners did not 
always pay for the whole church. As 
time passed, especially after the extra 
£500,000 of the 1824 Act began to be 
used up, the Commissioners made smaller 
and smaller grants until eventually aid 
was merely nominal—that is why it can- 
not be said that there is a specific 
number of Commissioners’ churches. 
The term “ Commissioners’ Church” is 
meant more to cover that group for 
which the Commission paid the bulk of 


the —s cost. In the Acts provision 
was made for the purchase of land, but 
it seems that even among the earlier 


churches the site, including the church- 
yard, was usually a gift. 

James Savage was brought up in the 
office of Daniel Asher Alexander. He 
learnt sound construction, for Alexander 
was architect of Dartmoor Prison. 
Savage had his design for St. Luke’s 
selected from amongst 40 competitors. It 
has many original features which are 
lacking in other churches of the period. 
fo a degree it has some of the weak- 
nesses such as “wiriness” and the 
mechanical appearance of detail, but its 
honesty of construction does much to 
Outweigh this. Internally the vaulting 
1S genuine from end to end, and outside 
this is followed logically by flying but- 
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tresses giving lateral pressure 
to the. walls over the nave 
arcading. The cloister and 
open way under the tower are 
novel and act as a good foil 
at the west end. tower 
has great dignity with its tele- 
scopic pinnacles and delicate 
battlements. There might 
have been a tower of greater 
dtama if Savage’s original de- 
sign with an open spire, like 
that of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
East, had been accepted. In- 
ternally there is a feeling of 
majestic loftiness, and the gal- 
leries are well related to the 
vertical shafts. Greater em- 
phasis is obtained by the ab- 
sence of a chancel arch. 

At Holy Trinity, Sloane- 
street, Savage fell short of his 
achievements at St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea. It has been replaced 
since by Sedding’s church, 
which has many points of re- 
semblance. Savage also de- 
signed later Gothic churches 
for the Commissioners in the 
thirties, but none are of special 
merit. 

His St. James’, Bermond- 
sey, although not so original 
as St. Luke’s, has an internal 
appearance novel amongst the 
Classical works. Though the 
portico is quite bold, the broad 
base at the foot of the tower 


is wide enough to prevent it 
appearing to wander along 
the mave ridge. Also, the cleres- 
tory windows over the nave do 
much to solve this difficulty. The 


tower has a sinister fantasy with its scrolls 
and acroteria, and bears a remarkable simi- 
larity to Wren’s St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
in the City. Internally it is very original 
and, like the Gothic St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
has a clerestory which aids the design 
greatly. This breaks the vast flat ceiling 
area which is overpowering in some Com- 
missioners’ churches. Probably _ this 
clerestory arrangement in the Classical 
type is unique. Certainly, as in no other 
church, Savage has s in getting 
loftiness into his Grecian essay. 
Rickman, most of whose works are in 
the Midlands and North, contributed 
nothing in London. His name is closely 
linked with Gothic architecture in the 
designation of the periods. In his Gothic 


churches, with Sir Charles Barry, he 





CHRISTCHURCH, MEADOW-LANE, LEEDS. 


R. D. Chantrell, 
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comes closest to archeological accuracy. 
They are very accomplished and recap- 
ture medizval form if not constr 
methods. His work has affinities with 
that of R. D. Chantrell, of Leeds, one 
of Soane’s pupils, who also favoured the 
Early Engli and Decorated 

more than Perpendicular. Rickman’s 
Christchurch, Coventry, is exceptional 
amongst Commissioners’ churches, as it 
consists of a body only (now [age 
abutting a medieval tower. Usually the 
churches, or chapels as they were styled, 
being err ag bm to the mother 
parish until the death of the incumbent, 
were on virgin sites. 

Ombersley Church, a smaller Rickman 
church, brings out an interesting point on 
account of its situation. Commissioners’ 
churches were meant for — 
areas, whereas Ombersley, a small town 
near Worcester, is far from being 
populous. : 

t. George’s, Birmingham, with its fine 
tower, is probably Rickman’s best Gothic 
church. Like Savage, he was buried in 
the churchyard of his best work. How- 
ever, all his work was not Gothic, as can 
be seen in his two Grecian churches at 
Birmingham—St, Thomas’s, Edgbaston, 
and St. Peter’s, Dale End. 

At St. Thomas’s, in.association with his 
pupil and partner, Henry Hutchinson, he 
made two quadrant porticos flank the 
main entrance instead of the usual portico 
on the axis of the tower. This matter of 
axes in Commissioners’ churches is 
interesting, as in previous periods it was 
not uncommon to have a north-west 
tower, whereas these churches (excepting 
St. Peter’s, Preston, with its north-west 
steeple, and Hanover Chapel, Regent- 
street, with its twin towers) generally 
have axial towers. 

Sir Charles Barry started building 
Commissioners’ churches outside London, 
firstly at Prestwich and Campfield, Man- 
chester, then at Brighton. Soane may 
have recommended Ba after he had 
passed over the commissions on account 
of the cheapness required. 

St. Peter’s, Brighton, is accomplished 
more in the intricacy of its detail than 
in the broad nei. Sree The tower, 
divided into two almost equal parts, 
has little uplift, although the set-in open- 
ings on its three faces are quite clever. 

In London, Barry produced that un- 
inspired and unworthy little church of St. 
Peter’s, Saffron Hill. From the Com- y. 
missioners’ point of view they had good \ 

value as they got 1,783 sittings for £9,004, ee 
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just over £5 a sitting, which was cheap 
tor London, where the 1820-30 average 
was about £9 a sitting for Gothic. 


.Barry designed the Commissioners’ 
churches on what was the northern edge 
of London—St. John’s, Holloway; St. 
Paul’s, Bulls Pond; and Holy Trinity, 
Cloudesley-square. They are of 
moderate quality although Barry thought 
so little of them that in later years he 
destroyed the drawings and, given the 
chance, would have treated the churches 
similarly. None has gross errors, though 
all have the usual fault of thin wiry 
detail, more decorative than construc- 
tional, from the weak clerestory and aisle 
buttresses to the interiors with their 
meagre shafts and timid ceiling patterns. 
Holy Trinity differs from the other two 
in that it has two pinnacles instead of a 
tower at the west end—perhaps a faint 
echo of the resplendent King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. 

In Commissioners’ churches, although 
the cost was kept down, the usual 
centring of the tower resulted in two 
staircases where, for circulation, one 
would have sufficed. Constructed of 
York stone slabs with thin iron balusters 
and handrails they usually lead to gaunt 
lobbies without a vestige of interest to 
break the peeling wall surfaces of most of 
them. Some of the churches—All Souls’, 
Langham-place, and St. Peter’s, Walworth 
—also have staircases at the east ends of 
the long galleries, probably for use by 
sidesmen. 

Excepting Chantrell, the Yorkshire 
Gothicist, the only o‘her man entitled to 
claim a place in the first run of architects 
of the Commissioners’ Gothic churches 
was Francis Goodwin, who, despite his 
black record of using cast-iron tracery. 
developed for the Gothic church a motif 
of recesses, the equivalent of the portico 
to its Classical brother. As with Barry 
at Brighton, he, too, may have seen the 
west fronts of Peterborough Cathedral 
or Tewkesbury Abbey. 


Amongst the mediocre Gothic essays 
St. Mark’s, Myddelton-square, by William 
Chadwell Mylne, is interesting as apart 
from the fact that it is well sited on a 
hillock, the tower is supposed to have 
been copied from that at Frampton, 
Gloucestershire. With the galleries 
removed, the interior has that feeling of 
“ nothingness.” 

The churches of Prof. Donaldson at 
Brompton and J. H. Taylor at Walham 
Green both have badly proportioned 
towers, whilst Vulliamy’s St. Barnabas’, 
Kensington, of the twin west turrets 
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type, is a poor relative of Barry’s church 
in Cloudesley-square. Blore, Bellamy 
and Cundy also designed Commissioners’ 
ehurches in London, but none are of 
special merit. 

St. George’s, Nine Elms-lane, Batter- 
sea, and St. Mary-the-Less, Lambeth, 
show how the later Gothic churches 
degenerated into mere halls having street 
fronts tricked out with contemptible 
detail. Apart from the changing archi- 
tectural scene these abject fry resulted 
from the tightening of the Commissioners’ 
purse strings, a procedure which became 
worse after the political changes of 1830. 
However, the changes did not result in the 
winding up of the Church Building Com- 
mission. This continued more in name 
than deed until 1857, the original Act 
of 1818 not being repealed until 1943. 

In the provinces, amongst the mediocre 
Gothic works, is J. J. Scoles’ St. Peter’s, 
Yarmouth, a great barn of a church with 
a ponderous tower. With its attempts at 
vernacular stone and flintwork it falls far 
short of John Pinch’s Somerset vernacular 
church at Bathwick. Yorkshire had a 
spate of Commissioners’ churches in the 
Gothic of the Atkinsons, Thorp, Sharpe, 
Woodhead and Hurst, the competent 
Gothicist Robert Dennis Chantrell, and 
that master of carpenter’s Gothic, J. 
Taylor, of Leeds. 


Robert Ebbels, the Greens of New- 
castle, and Carver of Taunton also built 
provincial Commissioners’ churches in 
the Gothic manner. 


Of the other Classical architects work- 
ing in London, Francis Octavius Bedford, 
second in the St. Pancras Church com- 
petition and once a clerk to Soane, built 
several churches of merit.’ Two of his 
works are in the group of four, south of 
the Thames, called Waterloo churches. 
They are St. Luke’s, Norwood, and St. 
John’s, Waterloo-road. St. John’s has a 
tower of duplicating elements, perhaps 
inspired by the solution of the Inwoods 
at St. Pancras. Beneath the church, 
catacombs extend to the Waterlod-road 
boundary; many of the Commissioners’ 
churches had provision for vault burials 
which were not forbidden within build- 
ings until 1848. Mourners’ access to the 
catacombs was often by dual staircases 
beneath those to the galleries. The con- 
strugtiion of the churches is clever; 
usually the whole nave and aisles were 
floored with York stone slabs resting on 
brick arcades, which distributed their 
load into the soil by inverted arches. The 
greater nave span usually resulted in one 
arcade running axially the full length of 
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the church. The construction of the 
tower at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, is most in- 
genious, with the loads distributed by 
means of an inverted dome. Bedford's 
other churches, like those by Smirke, 
have a brotherliness characteristic of an 
architect whose work varied but little. 

Edward Lapidge, a man who lived and 


- practised in West London, built the un- 


ambitious St. Peter’s, Black Lion-lane. 
Hammersmith. Lapidge, being a local 
man, brings up another point. The Com- 
missioners mentioned the employment of 
local architects to erect their churches. 
Bedford. for instance, was a Camberwell 
man and the Inwoods were local to St. 
Pancras. 

There were other Classical churches 
built in London in the twenties. The 
third Waterloo church, St. Matthew’s, 
Brixton Hill, by Charles Ferdinand 
Porden, former clerk of works at St. 
Pancras Church, has the tower oddly 
sited at the east end so as not to be 
“read” with the western portico. It is 
a rather sinister building of gloomy 
grandeur. 

The fourth. the bombed St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, has chamfered corners on 
plan. A. B. Clayton, a little-known man 
who did work in the City, was the archi- 
tect. D. R. Roper, to whom it is 
credited, was only the surveyor. 

Francis Edwards, more a public-house 
and brewery architect, carried out one 
commission, St. John’s, Hoxton, which 
has a round tower brought down on to 
octagonal corbelling. The church is of 
little merit, but it is one of the few with 
a second west gallery. 

G. S. Repton, of the landscaping 
family, designed a church of uncommon 
shape—nearly square—in Regent-street. 
It had a little bell tower over the portico. 

Not far away stood the Hanover 
Chapel designed by C. R. Cockerell. 
Quite unlike anything else of this period, 
it had an interior completely domed over 
with two short towers to the street front. 
It was probably based on Wren’s cruci- 
form type of church. 

George Basevi, Soane’s best pupil, 
designed two Classical churches, one at 
Greenwich and the other at Stockport. 
However, neither was of the standard of 
his Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

St. Mark’s, North Audley-street, May- 
fair. by J. P. Gandy-Deering, is unique 


.amongst the churches of this time as, 


being on a back site, it is approached by 
a pronaos. 

Such, in broad outline, was the work 
of the Church Building Commission. 
spread nationwide wherever commerce 
and industry had brought about large 
concentrations of the people. If one 
takes into consideration the conditions. 
contemporary thought, and restriction of 
expenditure. it must be admitted that 
many of the architects by their ingenuity 
of solution were able to contribute some- 
thing to architectural development. If 
mistakes were made they were fully ex- 
posed so that future church builders 
should not be ensnared. If there had 
been no Commissioners’ churches Pugin 
would have had nothing to condemn— 
there would have been no “pagan 
edifices” and the era of more correct 
Gothic would have been more distant. 
It is only by the contrast with starved 
appearance that richness of quality can 
be fully appreciated. 

In an age of much corruption the 
earlier phase of church building un- 
doubtedly did much good, especially as 
the evil of the proprietary chapel was 
broken by the percentage apportionment 
of free seats in all these national 
churches. We may regret that there was 
siting of churches in districts where 
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people could have afforded to build their 
own places of worship, but, all things 
considered, Soane, Nash and Smirke gave 
the movement a good start. It is doubtful 
whether three better architects could have 
been found for advice as so little church 
building had occurred in the lifetime of 
anybody then living. These churches 
must also be seen as the unifying build- 
ings of communal life in new suburbs— 
often finely sited they aid provincial as 
well as metropolitan improvements. It 
is from this aspect that we must look at 
the efforts of providing more church 
accommodation for a sorely-tried world 
and give full credit to those architects 
who strove midst all the difficulties of 
the times to provide for the spiritual life 
of Man. 


SELECTION OF GOTHIC COMMISSIONERS’ 
CHURCHES, 

Peter ATKINSON (1776-1842): Holy Trinity, 8S. 
Crossland, Yorks (1827-30); St. Paul, Kamsden- 
st., Huddersfield (1829-30); St. Andrew, Travis- 
st., Manchester (1829-31); Churches at Lin- 
thwaite (1827-9), Golcar (1828-30), Newmill near 
Kirkburton (1829-30), Cleckheaton (1830-1), Heck- 
mondwike (1830-1), and Birkenshaw. Yorks 
(1831). ATKINSON and Ssarpe: Churches at 
Stanley, Wakefield (1821-5). Alverthorpe (1823-6), 
Scarborough (1826-9), and Thorner, Yorks 
(1829-30). ATKINSON and THorp: St. Mark, Wood- 
house, Leeds (1823-6). Sire Cwarizs Barry 
(1795-1860): St. Matthew, Campfie]d, Manches- 
ter (1822-5); All Saints, Stand, Prestwich 
(1822-5); St. Peter, Brighton (1824-6) ; St. John, 
Holloway (1825-8); St. Paul, Balls Pond, Isling- 
ton (1826-8); Holy Trinity, Cloudesley-sq., 


Islington (1826-8); St. Peter, Saffron Hill. 
Holborn (1830). Francis Octavius Beprorp 
(1784-1858): St. Mary the Less, Lambeth 


(1827-8); Holy Trinity, Lt. Queen-st., Holborn 
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(1829-31), destroyed. Jony Brown of Norwich: 
St. Michael. Stamford, Lincs (1836). Roserr 
Dennis CHANTRELL (c, 1790-c, 1868): Christchurch, 
Meadow-la., Leeds (1823-6); St. Stephen, Kirk- 
stall (1828-9); Churches at Lockwood (1828-30), 


Nether Thong (1829-30), and Morley, Yorks 
(1829-30). Pror. Tuomas Leverton DonaLpson 
(1795-1885): Holy Trinity, Brompton (1827-9). 
Francis Goopwin (1784-1835): oly inity, 


Bardesley, ay (1820-3); St. Matthew, 
Walsall (1820-1); St. Paul, Southsea (1820-2), 
utted; St. Peter, Ashten-under-Lyme (1821-2); 
hristcharch, West Bromwich (1821-7); St 
George, Kidderminster (1821-4); St. George, 
Hulme, Manchester (1822-4); St. James, Old- 
ham (1825-6). —- Hamerton: Church at Hipper- 
holme with Brighouse, Yorks (1831-2). Ww. 
(ec. 1771-1843) and Henry Ws. (1794-1843) Inwoon: 
St. Mary, Somers Town cme 7 Wu. CHADWELL 


MYLNE (1781-1863): St. Mar Myddelton-sq., 
Finsbury (1826-8). Joun Nas (1752-1835): St. 
Mary, Haggerston (1826-7), destroyed. ‘ 
Oates: Holy Trinity, Idle, Yorks (1828-30). 
Joun Pincn (c. 1770-1827): St. Mary, Bath- 
wick, Som (1814-20). J. Porrer of Lichfield: St. 
Mary, Sheffield (1826-30). Tuomas Rickman 


(1776-1841) and Hewry Hurcninson (c. 1800-31): 
St. George, Birmingham (1819-21); St. George, 
Barnsley (1819-21); St. Peter, Preston (1823-5); 
Ombersley (Wores) Church (1825-9); Christ- 
church, Coventry (1829-32), utted. James 
SAVAGE 1779-1852): St. Luke, Chelsea (1820-4); 
Holy Trinity, Sloane-st., Chelsea (1828-30), re- 
built; St. Mary, Gt. Ilford, Essex (1830); St. 
Michael. Burleigh-st.. Westminster (1832-3), 
destroyed. Josern Jonn Scores (1798-1863): St. 
Peter, Gt. Yarmouth (1831-3). J. Taytor of 
Leeds: St. Lawrence, Pudsey (1821-3); Christ- 
church, Attercliffe-cum-Darnal] (1822); St. 
Philip, Sheffield (1822-9); St. Mary, Quarry-hill, 
Leeds (1823-7); St. John, Dewsbury Moor 
(1823-8); Hanging Heaton Church (1823-5); 
Earls Heaton Church (1825-7). J. H. Tayuor: St 
John, Walham Green, Fulham (1827-8). Woop- 
HEAD and Hurst of Doncaster: St. George, Shef- 
field (1821-5). Lewis VuLuiaMy (1791-1871): St. 
Barnabas, Addison-rd., Kensington (1827-8); 
Christchurch, Woburn-sq., Bloomsbury (1831-2). 


(Concluded.) 





ARCHITECTURAL ELEVATIONS 


DESIGN IN CiviL ARCHITECTURE. Vol. 1. 
ELEVATIONAL TREATMENTS. By A. E. 
Richardson, M.A., R.A. FS.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., Professor of Architecture 
at the Royal Academy, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor in the University of London, 
and Hector O. Corfiato, F.R.1LB.A., 
S.A.D.G., F.S.A., Professor of Archi- 
tecture in the University of London. 
The English Universities Press, Ltd. 
Price 32s. 6d. net. 

GREAT progress has been made in the 
art or science of planning buildings 
during the present century, mainly as a 
result of the open competition system. 
Alas that the same degree of progress 
cannot be recorded of the design of eleva- 
tions. Only a few years ago it seemed 
that as a result of school training, urban 
elevations, at least, would develop along 
the seemly lines of beaux-arts classicism, 
but the “ modern movement” put a stop 
to all that. The underlying causes of 
modern uncertainty are, of course, the 
changes which have occurred in building 
structure. The almost universal employ- 
ment of structural steel or reinforced 
concrete frames for big buildings has 
made many architects and teachers of 
architecture think afresh about appro- 
Priate elevational treatments. 

Roughly speaking, there have been 
two schools of thought: (1) The Tra- 
ditional, and (2) The Revolutionary. The 
Traditionalist has said, in effect: “Let 
us regard structure much as we do the 
human skeleton, i.e., as something to be 
concealed, and clothe it becomingly in 
forms that maintain recognisable affinity 
with the architecture of the past.” The 
Revolutionary, on the other hand, has 
said: “To clothe modern structure with 
forms belonging to another age is 
illogical and dishonest. Let us devise a 
clothing that shall express the new struc- 
ture and so make our own contribution 
to architectural progress.” 

The book under notice belongs to the 





first school of thought. It consists of 
short introductory chapters on the theory 
of classical composition followed by 93 
plates of line illustrations faced by brief 
notes of description and comment in 
English, French and Russian. The 
“ample page” of Renaissance architec- 
ture, “rich with the spoils of time ”"— 
Italian, Spanish, French, English, Rus- 
sian, American and lesser denominations 
—is here unrolled in all its dignity and 
rich diversity. If modern structure is to 
be clothed in classical forms, then here 
are the unquestioned exemplars. No 
doubt there will still be many opportuffi- 
ties for the employment of the classical 
style—for example, in the case of’ im- 
portant public buildings at focal points, 
and particularly where walls are load 
bearing—but to pin classical facades to 
steel and reinforced concrete frames is 
to reduce a great style to the level of 
“ cladding ” (obnoxious word), In justice 
to the authors, it must be said that they 
do not suggest this, but state that the 
main object of their work is “to provide 
ideas which will refresh the minds of 
architects and at the same time avoid the 
danger of puerile copyism.” Many, 
“ modern” elevations are austere to the 
point of bleakness, being little more than 
horizontal and/or vertical divisions, 
totally lacking in the finesse which is 
found in good classical work. If this 
book brings the modernists back to a 
study of the subtleties of elevational 
design it will have served a useful pur- 
pose. A few of the modern fagades in- 
cluded at the end of the book do not 
seem to accord with the principles of 
classical composition which it is the 
authors’ main purpose to demonstrate, 
but they are none the less welcome as 
good examples of contemporary design. 
The book is beautifully produced, and 
a special word of praise is due to the 
authors of the illustrations, which are 
all done in freehand with a slight nervous 
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HOUSING IN FRANCE 
By B. S. TOWNROE, Hon.A.R.LB.A. 


France needs 13 million dwellings in 
order to house her present population. 
The number at present in existence is 12 
million. Of these at least 5 million are 
out of date and in many cases are so 1D- 
sanitary that they need either to be pulled 
down and rebuilt, or to be completely 
modernised. France is therefore planning 
to build 1 million new houses and to re- 
construct 5 million. These are official 
Government figures. : 

From the point of view of British house 
builders, the methods adopted in France 
are of particular interest. For example, 
at Roubaix, the Bradford of France, there 
are at least 13 thousand co 
houses which urgently need to be de- 
molished and replaced. In order to 
deal with this problem a local committee 
has been set up. It is financed by local 
employers of labour with the object of 
preparing plans to deal with the situa- 
tion. This committee has bought suit- 
able sites and is at present engaged on an 
ambitious programme. committee 
have decided on the following policy: 

1. Private enterprise must take the first 
place as builder. It should act, however, 
under the control and with the financial 
help of the State. 

2. Employers and wage earners must 
work together and make sure that the 
new houses are open to all classes and 
be available to all professions. Some 
are detached houses, some semi-detached, 
and some built in groups. : 

3. Any form of “ tied-house” is not 
allowed. After the last war many in- 
dustrial companies built houses solely for 
those in their employ. It is now con- 
sidered wiser that houses should be inde- 
pendently owned. “ Paternal” ownership 
of houses by industrial firms is dis- 
couraged. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARCHITECTURAL Practice. By Cowgill 
and Small. (London: Chapman and 
Hall.) Price 72s. 

THE OLD Door KNOCKERS OF NORWICH. 
By C. J. W. Messent, A.R.1B.A. 
(Norwich: Fletcher and Son, Ltd.) Price 
4s. 

New Houses FrRoM OLp. By Hawkins 
and Abbe. (London: _ McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Ltd.) Price 30s. 

WooDCRAFT IN DESIGN AND PRACTICE. 
By Rodney Hooper. (London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd.) Price 18s. 

SPons’ ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
Pocket Price Book, 1948. (London: 
E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd.) Price 15s. 6d. 
post free. 

THe Directory OF QUARRIES, CLAyY- 
WORKS AND SAND AND GRAVEL Pits. 
(London: The Quarry Managers’ Jour- 
nal, Ltd.) Price 10s. 6d. 

ReEvIsED (SUMMER 1948) PRICED 
SCHEDULES. (Excavator and Concretor, 
Bricklayer, Carpenter, Plasterer, Plumber, 
Decorator, Sundries, Repairs.) London : 
Thomas V. Hutchins, 156, Camden High- 
street, N.W.1. Price £3 10s. post free. 

WHITBREAD CRAFTSMEN. ( m: 
Whitbread and Co., Ltd.) Price 5s. 
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FLATS ON 


For Islington M.B.C. 


THE CANONBURY COURT ESTATE 


H. C. H. MONSON, M.B.E., F.R.1LB.A., ARCHITECT 


[NX 1939 THE COUNCIL ACQUIRED FOR 
housing = that part of the 
Marquess of Northampton’s Canon- 
bury Estate lying between Halton 
Mansions and Wakelin House, with a 
gross area of approximately 3.84 acres. 
Running diagonally across the site 
was Shillingford-street, and it was de- 
cided to close this thoroughfare, ex- 
tend Sebbon-street and widen Hawes- 
street, thereby making two rectangular 
sites, one self-contained and the other 
an extension to the existing housing 
estate of Wakelin House. The work 
was eventually started on the scheme 
in February, 1946, and Mrs. C. R. 
Attlee will formally open the flats to- 
morrow. 


The plans prepared by the architect, * 
Mr. HL RS | 


, . Monson, M.B.E., 
F.R.1.B.A., provided for the erection 
of 132 flats in seven blocks of build- 
ings, four storeys in height, with addi- 
tional buildings to house a communal 
laundry and an electricity transformer 
chamber. Provision has been made 
for the building at some time in the 
future of a tenants’ common room and 
a Chapel of Rest. 

A simple modern treatment of archi- 
tecture has been adopted. The flats 
are built with sand-faced bricks re- 
lieved with “Tyrolean” rough-cast 
panels and with cast stone window sur- 
rounds. A feature has been made of 
the balconies to the flats on the upper 
floors. The flats are approached either 


direct from the staircases or from the 
service roads, as this gives greater 
privacy than by balcony approach. Pre- 
cautions against the spread of fire have 
been taken by making the upper floors, 
roofs and staircases of reinforced con- 
crete. Refuse disposal is by means of 
chutes, with self-sealing hoppers, on 
the staircase landings. These discharge 
into containers housed in tile-finished 
and ventilated chambers at ground 
level. A specially equipped vehicle 
enables the Cleansing Department to 
empty these containers without remov- 
ing them from the estate. The child- 
ren’s playground is enclosed with high 
netting and suitable apparatus will be 
installed as soon as it is obtainable. 
Storage accommodation and peram- 
bulator sheds have been provided and 
these screen the courtyards from the 
public roads. Roadways are paved 
with coloured concrete and the remain- 
ing parts of the site will be laid out 
as gardens. 

The 132 dwellings on the estate are 
arranged as follows:—8 bed-sitting- 
room flats; 8 two-room flats; 36 three- 
room flats; 56 four-room flats; 16 five- 
room flats; and 8 six-room flats. 

Each flat is self-contained, with 
living-room, kitchen, bathroom and 
separate lavatory. All flats above 
— floor have private balconies 
acing either east, south or west. 

Living-rooms are provided with gas- 
ignited fire grates capable of burning 





any type of solid fuel, while first bed- 
rooms in each flat have a similar but 
smaller grate. Remaining bedrooms 
have built-in electric fires. : 

The modern kitchens have one-piece 
aluminium sinks with double draining 
boards, aluminium plate racks, venti- 
lated food stores, cupboards for dry 
goods, etc., with work table over, and 
an electrically operated storage water 
heater; a recess has been left for a 
refrigerator. The tenants have a choice 
of gas or electricity for cooking. 

All flats have built-in wardrobes, 
linen and broom cupboards. Windows 
have rails with runners assembled 
ready for curtains, and there are fixed 
book-shelves in living-rooms. All 
skirtings are coved, internal and ex- 
ternal angles are rounded, picture-rails 
take the form of horizontal rods and 
mouldings have been avoided. | 

To prevent dirt being brought into 
the flats, fuel is delivered through hop- 
pers on the landings. The hot water 
to the kitchens and bathrooms is sup- 
plied from electrically operated water 
heaters fixed underneath the draining 
boards. Lighting is by electricity and 
there are gas and electric power points. 

To make the flats cheerful, bright 
colours have been used for the walls 
and paintwork. This treatment has 
been continued in the staircases, where 
the walls are tiled in cream_ with 
coloured bands, and the handrails are 
painted in bright colours. As far as 
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possible each front door is of a 
different colour. 

The laundry, ibe to all 
tenants, has electric washin ines 
wringers and rinsing-sinks in indi- 
vidual cubicles _ e eectricaly heated 
tumblers to do the 

The total cost of Sy aii includ- 
ing the purchase of the land, erection 
of buildings and construction of play- 
ground, amounts to approximately 
£260,000. 

Exclusive of rates and water rate, 
the weekly rents at which the flats are 
to be let are as Prowse ga > gy 7 
room flats, 7s.; 2-room flats, 10s. 6d.; 
3-bedroom flats, 14s.; 4-bedroom flats, 
17s. 6d.; 5-bedroom flats, £1 1s.; 6- 
bedroom flats, £1 4s. 6d. 


The quantity surveyor was Mr. 
Oswald Parratt, F.R.LC.S. 


The general contractors were Gee, 
Walker and Slater, Ltd. 


The following were the sub-contractors :— 
Patent Floors, The Kleine Co., Ltd.; Tiled Name 
Panels and Faience Work, Carter and Co., Ltd.; 
lronmongery, Clark Hunt and Co., Ltd.; Dust 
Chute Hoppers, Haywards, Ltd.; Chute Type 
Rubbish Containers, Walker Brothers (Wigan), 
Ltd.; Terrazzo Fire Surrounds, The Camden 
Tile and Mosaic Co., Lid.; Grates, Eagle Range 
and Grate Co., Ltd.; Electrical Installation, 
Pemberton and Sturgess (Gt. Britain), Ltd.; 
Timber Floors, Hollis Bros. and Co., Ltd.; 
Sanitary Fittings and Aluminium Sinks, Fred 
Hodge, Ltd.; Water Heaters, Sadia Automatic 
Electric Water Heaters; Electrical Washing 
Machines, English Electric Co., Ltd.; Tumbler 
Dryers, Lister Bros., Ltd.; Manhole Covers and 
Gullies, J. H. Sankey and Son, Ltd.; Chain 
Link Fencing, Peerless Fence and Products, Ltd. ; 
Dome Lights, T. and W. Ide, Ltd.; Terrazzo 
Partitions, Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd. ; 
Heating Engineers, Rosser and Russell, Ltd.; 
Inset Cork Mats, Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd.; 
Electric Fires, Belling and Co., Ltd.; Con- 
structional Steel, The Aston Construction Co., 
Ltd.; Bricks, Marston Valley Brick Co., Ltd.; 
Windows, Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd.; 
Cast Stone, W. C. Richardson. 
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View in the Inner Courtyard. 
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The Ground-floor Pian. 
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SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING 


FOR THE 
CITY OF LEICESTER 


F. CHIPPINDALE, F.R.LB.A.., 
HEAD OF SCHOOL 


THIS BUILDING IN THE TOWN CENTRE 
is a typical hosiery warehouse of the 
late nineteenth to early twentieth 
century, extended at least three times. 
Mahogany benching has been con- 
verted to furniture for school use. 
In the Architecture Department 
drawing tables have been made from 
A.R.P. shelter seats, chairs being made 
from A.R.P. metal stretchers. 

Allocation of space is, broadly, as 
follows: BASEMENT—Workshops for 
brickwork, plumbing, plastering and 
wood machining. GROUND FLoor— 
Education Committee Supplies De- 
partment and Young People’s Em- 
ployment Bureau. First FLoor— 
administration, library, theory and 
practical rooms for building students. 
SECOND FLOoR—canteen, common 
rooms, public lecture room, rooms for 
commerce students. THIRD FLOOR— 
rooms for architectural students, 
building science laboratories. FouRTH 
FLoor—rooms for industrial design 
students, painting and decorating. 

The architects for the alterations 
and furniture design were the staff of 
the School of Architecture (Head of 
School, F. Chippindale, F.R.I.B.A.). 

The general contractors were J. C. 
Kellett and Son. 
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TERMINAL BUILDINGS, 


LO phiget st RRB NOM eS, 





NICOSIA AIRPORT, 
CYPRUS 


H. MACKAY, A.R2B.A. (Cyprus 
P.W. Department), Architect. 


AIRPORT buildings of the most 
up-to-date kind are in course 
of construction at Nicosia, Cyprus, 
to accommodate the increasing air 
traffic now passing through. 

The Governor, Lord Winster, had 
determined that nothing in the 
temporary hut style shall mar the 
air-traveller’s first impression of 
Cyprus. 

Designs for the terminal station 
have been prepared by Mr. H. 
Mackay, A.R.I.BA., of | the 
Colony’s Public Works Department. 
It will consist of buildings of 
bungalow type with ample veran- 
dahs, built of yellow local stone 
and roofed with Italian-pattern 
tiles produced in the island. 

Owing to the exposed nature of 
the site, stiffeners of reinforced 
concrete are used where walls are 
long, and the roofs are anchored 
to wall plates of the same material. 

On entering the station the 
road loops round a central car 
park. On the left stands the office 
block housing the airport manager, 
station superintendent and the ope- 
rating companies’ representatives. 

Closing the end of the central 
approach are the restaurant, with 
verandah overlooking the main 
runways, and air crews’ rest rooms. 
On the right, near the apron, is 
the terminal building. Customs, 
Immigration and Health Officers 
are accommodated in rooms having 
baggage and document examina- 
tion counters on both sides. In- 
coming and outgoing passengers 
are thus automatically segregated 
and passed down their respective 
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I) The Layout Plan. 


verandahs to complete their 
formalities. 

The counters are fitted with self- 
balanced sliding sash windows 
that afford an unbroken counter 
space when open, and close easily 
in bad weather. 

At the end of the terminal 


building are the waiting room and 
cloak rooms. A small buffet is pro- 
vided for transit passengers “ held 
in bond.” Accommodation for 
ground staff, freight police and 
night staff are provided. 

The layout is planned to allow 
for easy and cheap expansion. 
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A View from the Road. 


A LODGE AT BROOKE HOUSE, NEAR NORWICH 


STANLEY J. WEARING, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT 


ONE OF A PAIR OF LODGES, THIS HOUSE FLANKS 
the entrance gates of Brooke House, near 
Norwich, and the illustration also shows the 
wall which links it to the main entrance gates 
and piers (not shown). 

The general walling is 11 in. cavity, with 
facings of rustic flettons finished with a cream- 
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coloured wash. Red facings were used to 
chimneys, quoins and entrances, 

The roofs are covered with hand-made pan- 
tiles supplied and laid by Messrs. Roberts Adlard 
and Co. 

The contractors for the lodges were Messrs. 
T. Gill and Son, of Norwich. 
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THE BUILDER 


‘ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


PROFESSOR S. GIEDION’S LECTURE TO THE MARS GROUP 


OLLOWING is a summary of 

Professor S. Giedion’s lecture on 
“ The Relationship of Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture,” recently given to the 
MARS Group and Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts at the School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, London. 

For two reasons I do not intend to 
limit my treatment of the interdepen- 
dence of art and architecture entirely to 
the historical aspect. First, this could 
anyway not be handled competently in 
one evening. The second reason is that 
recent discussions on the state and 
trends of architectural development in 
this country and on the other side of the 
Atlantic show that the position at the 
moment is critical and urgent. These 
discussions must be of interest and con- 
cern to all of us. Let us try to ascertain. 
in a mild dialectic form, what the actual 
state of architecture is to-day, what we 
think is wrong with it, and which wav 
we want to move. It is quite normal 
to-day to find that many people have 
lost their religious convictions; that some 
have also become dissatisfied with their 
former political creed. Many people have 
no real form in which to express their 
emotions. The architect may have lost 
his religious convictions or his en- 
thusiasm for politics, but if, in addition, 
he has no clear artistic direction, he is 
lost altogether. 

The misfortune of the past century 
can, for a good part, be explained by 
the fact that it was believed that industry 
or technique had only functional and no 
emotional content, and art belonged to 
an isolated sphere without any relation to 
the newly created realities. The conse- 
quences were that the human equilibrium 
was disturbed; science, production and 
industry advanced almost unhindered 
But the spheres of feeling, detached from 
life, vacillated from one extreme to the 
other. 

The influence of the emotional is much 
deeper than it is often believed. Art, 
architecture and technique, as well as 
industry and science, are created by men 
having minds formed in the same period. 
Our task is to find the emotional back- 
ground which binds together these 
different spheres. Due to the vast bulk 
of knowledge accumulated during more 
than a century, our age has one out- 
standing task: to find the inter-relation 
between the different realms of science 
and art. This is to absorb in an 
emotional way the results of science. 
To absorb in an emotional wav is to 
digest by feeling what the intellect has 
created. To be more precise, our task is 
to overcome the differences between the 
methods of feeling and the methods of 
thinking which were so prevalent in the 
nineteenth century. 

Identity of thinking and feeling is the 
sign for a universal conception of the 
world. The Renaissance owned it, the 
Baroque owned it, and we must re- 
conquer it with our own means. 

To-day, new realms of feeling have 
been made gp to us by the artist. 
We do not only perceive objects from a 
norniat*distance. We are accustomed to 
the bird’s-eye view, from which all nor- 
mal distance is climinated. Thus we 
have come to ive new forms of 
nature. So, for e&ample, the bird's-eye 
view of the mouth of a river reveals un- 
known features. The art'st is able to mak- 
them susceptible to feeling. This new 
insight into aspects of nature has only 


happened when they have been brought 
into consciousness by a creative action 
which can draw them immediately into 
the emotional sphere. The mediator 
between us and the outer world, the man 
that bridges for us the gap between the 
inner and the outer reality, is the artist. 

The three steps of architectural de- 
velopment are: functionalism, the ex- 
pression of the 1920s; urbanism, 
developing in the 1930s; and now the 
problem of the expression of a new form 
of social life based upon social inter- 
course. As we emerge from the present 
period of post-war adjustments. people 
will demand buildings to satisfy their 
emotional needs. They will want 
buildings to represent their social, 
ceremonial and community life; buildings 
that will be more than a_ functional 
fulfilment, that will express their 
aspirations for joy, for luxury and for 
excitement. Such buildings are needed to 
express the eternal need of the people 
to create symbols which reveal their 
inner life, their actions and their social 
conceptions. We are al] troubled with 
the present state of architecture. We 
know that architecture has to come in 
contact with the great public—with the 
common man. I am completely opposed 
to accepting without criticism the flattery 
of the every instinct of the common man, 
good and bad. This easy wavy of solving 
our problems is seen most charmingly 
in the late developments of Swedish 
architecture. When the Swedes are 
making mistakes in designing architec- 
ture, they do it so charmingly that it is 
difficult to object. 


The New Empiricism. 


The first excitement of structural ex- 
periment has gone and there is a return 
to workaday commonsense. There is a 
feeling that buildings are made for the 
sake of human beings rather than for the 
cold logic of theory. But sponsors of 
the New Empiricism, an attempt to be 
more objective than the functionalists, 
and to bring back another science—that 
of psychology—into the picture, ask: 
“Why eschew fantasy and decoration 
for which, in our hearts, we long? ” This 
pseudo-idyllic conception is a hark-back 
‘> the “art decoratif” of about 1907, 
when it is true that the charming Dres- 
den and Viennese “ wekstitte” had an 
uipOriant role to play in clearing the 
ground. But the New Empiricism is a 
New Escapism which is as much a cul- 
de-sac as the New Classicism of the 
twenties, which was so charming but had 
no constituent force. 

As far as I know this idea of the New 
Empiricism made its first appearance in 
the June, 1947, issue of the Architectural 
Review. The Museum of Modern Art 
sent this article to a number of people 
for their reactions, and then arranged a 
symposium in the Museum in February, 
1948, in which many important archi- 
tects and others took part. I would like 
to quote Marcel Breuer’s statement. 


“TI don’t feel too much impulse to set 
human (in the best sense of the word) 
against formal. If ‘human’ is con- 
sidered identical with red-wood all over 
the place, or if it is considered identical 
with imperfection and imprecision, I am 
against it; also, if it is considered iden- 
tical with camouflaging architecture with 
planting, with nature. with romantic 
subsidies. If international style is con- 
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sidered identical with mechanical and 
impersonal rigorism, down with inter- 
national style! Anyway, the word is an 
unhappy one, just as unhappy as func- 
tionalism. However, all this controversy 
was in order, I am afraid, about twenty- 
five years ago. Since then, many things 
have happened. For instance, just as 
Sullivan did not eat his functionalism as 
hot as he cooked it, Le Corbusier did not 
build his machine for living! His houses 
are much less machines for living in than, 
for instance, the three thousand family 
housing developments of the West Coast, 
the same pseudo-prefabricated houses, 
hill up, hill down, in rigid rows or in 
rigid curves—though quite redwoody. 

“Many things happened, as I see it, 
which some prefer not to see, because 
they want to prove or, better, to create, 
a fifty-year-old original, native and 
modern California style full of humanity. 
‘Human’ seems to me more than just a 
pleasant forgiving. of imperfection and 
an easy-goingness as to precision of think- 
ing, as to the quality of planning, as to 
consequences of materials, details and 
construction. 

“I am all for informal living and for 
architecture in support of and as back- 
ground for this, but we won’t sidestep 
the instinct towards achievement — a 
human instinct indeed. The most con- 
trasting elements of our nature should 
be brought to happiness at the same time, 
in the same work, and in the most defin- 
ite way. The drive toward experiment is 
there, together with and in contrast to 
the warm joy of security at the fire- 
place. The crystallic quality of an un- 
broken white, flat slab is there, together 
with and in contrast to the rough quality 
of natural wood or broken stone. The 
perfection of construction and detail is 
there, together with and in contrast to 
simplicity, broadmindedness of form and 
use. The courage of conception is there. 
together with and in contrast to humbic 
responsibility towards the client. The 
sensation of man-made space, geometry 
and architecture is there, together with 
and in contrast to organic forms of nature 
and of man.” 


The present architectural situation is 
strongly realised by the C.LA.M. itself. 
Thanks to the proposal of the MARS 
group in England, the C.I.A.M. Congress 
at Bridgwater last autumn took up the 
question of the current esthetic prob- 
lems. I confess this was not done with- 
out the resistance of a large part of the 
Congress which believed that we would 
lose our foothold the moment we en- 
tered the sphere of the emotions. It is 
often said that esthetic values are not 
suited to theoretical or public discussion. 
But already 20 years ago Alfred North 
Whitehead, the great scientist and far- 
sighted philosopher, showed us the fal- 
lacy of the opinion that esthetic values 
range only within the personal and pri- 
vate sphere. 

Modern science does not recognise any 
more a split between objects independent 
of the mind, and of the mind indepen- 
dent of objects. This split is incompa- 
tible with the whole conception of modern 
physics, where the object of the experi- 
ment and the subject of the experiment 
are regarded as interdependent. The 
whole question can no longer be restricted 
to purely architectural criticism. No 
New Empiricism can lead us anywhere. 
We must go back to fundamentals. The 
means available are to interpret the opti- 
cal possibilities opened up to us since 
1910 and to develop an architecture for 
the new type of universal man who has 
to arise if our civilisation is not to fall 


into ruin. 
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Discussion. : : : 

At a subsequent discussion on this 
lecture entitled “Trends and Tasks of 
Contemporary Architecture,” and held 
on August 31 at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Mr. MARK HARTLAND THOMAS, 
F.R.L.B.A., chief industrial officer of the 
Council of Industrial Design, referred to 
the fact that Professor Giedion had urged 
the need for a recognition of the simi- 
larities between art and science. Many 
specialists, however, were not capable of 
apprehending each other’s work. Never- 
theless, there was now an emotional 
understanding in existence, a “new 
humanism.” The main line of advance 
in architecture was to continue develop- 
ments that had been found valuable 
during recent years. 

The fact that those connected with the 
architectural profession should concern 
themselves with the individual building 
as a work of art was stressed by Mr. 
Marcus WHIFFEN, who made it clear 
that although The Architectural Review 
might have invented the phrase “ New 
Empiricism,” it did not identify itself 
with the creed. 

Mr. MAXWELL Fry, F.R.1.B.A., defined 
the present period as the early stage of 
the building up of a new set of archi- 
tectural symbols. Architecture was 
always a symbol of society and its ideas. 
We were now in a period of self- 
examination at a time when we felt the 
need for richness} The symbol that 
architecture must fepresent was to be 
ro in art that/ flowed from scientific 
ideas. 

The link between science and the 
arts was referred to by MR. ROLAND 
PENROSE, a painter, whose definition of 
satisfactory architecture was a_ building 
which gave the appearance of defying 
the laws of gravity. He had always com- 
pared the inside of a building with the 
womb, and this gave some excuse for 
wanting a feeling of cosiness, although 
he also connected the womb with 
geometrical construction. Mr. Penrose 
aun that he was fond of surrealist 
art. 

M. WERNER Moser, a Swiss architect, 
believed that it was necessary for 
specialists to work separately. MR. JULIAN 
TREVELYAN, a painter, put forward a plea 
for a greater use of colours, and sug- 
gested that there were certain faults 
In contemporary architecture in the 
‘ visualisation” of buildings. He felt that 
architects did not see them as they should 
be when working on designs. 

The need for a synthesis between art 
and science was stressed by Mr. MERTON 
TESTER, assistant editor of The Archi- 
tects Journal, who was_ nevertheless 
doubtful as to whether such a synthesis 
was possible. He did not think there 
was any hope of the country taking the 
right road except by chance, and he dis- 
agreed with the theory that architecture 
should be a social symbol on the grounds 
that the spirit of the age was summed up 
by the fish-and-chip shop and the grey- 
hound racing stadium. 

The spirit of the age was referred to 
by another speaker, a young architect, 
Mr. ARTHUR SHANNON, who pointed out 
that in the last few decades the trend in 
architecture had been towards destruc- 
tion, and many people would say that 
trend had not finished. It was useless to 
pin our faith to those who were per- 
forming the tasks that used to be under- 
taken by statesmen. There were two 
alternatives available to mankind. There 
was the solution offered by Christ; or 
there was Communism. There was no 
doubt as to which the world must turn 
and in which lay the solution to the 
Present crisis in architecture. 
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Independent and Official Architects. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder. 
Sirn.—Major Freeborn, in his letter 
published in your issue of August 20, 
says “the R.I.B.A. has lately approved 
the policy of allowing official members 
to do private work in their own time.” 

In order that this statement may not 
give rise to any misunderstanding, may 
I recall that the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
reviewed the matter towards the end of 
1947, and took the view that the respon- 
sibility for the decision as to whether 
an official architect should or should not 
undertake private work must rest with 
the authority that employed him rather 
than with the Royal Institute. Conse- 
quently at their meeting on January 13, 
1948, the Council laid down the follow- 
ing principles for the guidance of 
members : 

1. Members who are whole-time 
salaried or official architects, if per- 
mitted by their employers to engage in 
private work, must at all times 
scrupulously observe the Code of 
Professional Practice, with particular 
reference to Clauses 4 and 5 thereto. 

2. A member employed by a central 
or local government department should 
not seek permission to undertake pri- 
vate work for which he is, by reason 
of his office, in a position to grant or 
influence the granting of any form of 
statutory approval, unless he is com- 
pletely satisfied that his position and 
action in the matter will be free from 
any suspicion or suggestion of abuse. 
These principles were published in the 

R.1.B.A. Journal of February, 1948, and 
were also published in The Builder of 
January 30, 1948, page 146. 
C. D. SPRAGG, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Portland-place, W.1. 


To THE Eprtor oF The Builder. 

Sm,—Some of the statements in Mr. 
Freeborn’s letter in your issue of August 
20 call for comment. 

It is not correct to say that the R.I.B.A. 
has refused to champion the cause of 
the independent architect. Neither is it 
true that official members have special 
representation on the Council. Even 
though officials may be in the majority 
in the membership of the Institute (and 
no statistics are available to prove it) 
the fact remains that independent archi- 
tects have an overwhelming majority 
on the Executive Committee and on the 
R.I.B.A. Council. 

In any case, official architects fully 
support the Institute’s efforts to persuade 
the Government to release work for 
private architects. 

With regard to officials doing private 
work, the terms of appointment of 
official architects invariably require that 
the person appointed shall devote the 
whole of his time to the duties of his 
office, therefore the encroachment on 
private practice is more imaginary than 
real. LEONARD C. Howitt. 

Manchester. 


Defence Regulation 56A : 
Ministry of Works and Architects. 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 

Sir,—I am an architect who, after over 
40 years in the profession, found myself 
charged with contravening this Defence 
Regulation, and to answer this was com- 
pelled to appear in the felons’ dock. 
I hope it will not be the lot of any of my 
fellow architects to have this humiliating 
experience of occupying the 





attended by warders from H.M. Prison, 
and I feel constrained to write you in 
protest in the hope that my fellows may 
not have to do so in future. ; 

Fortunately, with the aid of eminent 
Counsel, I and those charged with me 
were acquitted of all charges by a jury 
who stated they were unan y of the 
opinion that we had “ acted in 
with our duties and authority.” 

This case cost the defence several thou- 
sands <a and me many weeks of 
great suffering and strain, and none of 
this was really necessary, and should not 
have been necessary had the Ministry 
officials considered us from the outset as 
responsible men anxious and willing to 
co-operate with them, and not as a col- 
lection of crooks. From the date the 
matter was referred by me voluntarily to 
the Ministry, no explanation on the points 
at issue was asked of me, but a former 
builder’s clerk acting as an inspector was 
the sole person appointed by the Ministry 
to make a casual inspection of the 
builder’s account books. On this slender 
evidence this case was launched fifteen 
months after my voluntary report. 

My plea is that the members of the 
architectural profession shall be treated 
by the Ministry as responsible men; that 
we should be considered as persons not 
only capable but willing to co-operate 
with them in carrying out their expressed 
views, but if we are to be hedged around 
with ridiculous conditions without some 
freedom of action our task in such co- 
operation will become impossible. 

I acknowledge my good fortune in 
being able to provide the eminent Counsel 
who acted so ably for me, and I put for- 
ward this letter in the hope that it may be 
of help to those of the profession not so 
fortunate. Gorpon W. JACKSON. 

Hinton Buildings, 

Bournemouth. 

«*« Areport of the case, in which the jury informed 
the Recorder that in their view there wa: no case for 


Mr. Jackson to answer—a view in whi-h the Recorder 
concurred—was given in our issue for August 20. §Ep. 


Factory-made Buildings. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder. 


_ Sir,—I greatly welcomed your leader 
in your last issue since it is time that the 
industry and responsible officials should 
realise that without the large-scale em- 
ployment of factory-made components 
our required es. programme will 
never be completed. However, publicity 
alone will not further the issue and in 
order to solve the problem it would be 
necessary that: (a) A planning modulus 
should be generally accepted; (b) Spatial 
interrelation and interchange of various 
components—traditional and _ prefabri- 
cated—should be studied: (c) The Govern- 
ment should relax its capital investment 
policy so that firms can re-tool to pro- 
duce goods of the new modular dimen- 
sions. 

Much research has been made and data 
accumulated in this country, but mainly 
in the U.S.A., regarding modular co- 
ordination and there is a whole series of 
factories producing goods of all types of 
modular dimensions, even bricks, the 
universally accepted modulus is for vari- 
ous reasons 3 ft. 4 in. and subdivided into 
10 parts of 4 in. 

me of the big advantages of this 
modulus, apart from its close relati i 
to human dimensions. is that it is almost 
exactly one metre, and provided tolerances 
and methods of jointings are carefully 
worked out I can imagine a very healthy 
export trade springing up in components 
of this size. 
_ Rega interchange of com 
it is generally acce that buildi get 
out of date because they are lacking in 


dock, the required latest type of fitments and 
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because their internal organisation does 
not suit the present needs. Both causes 
can easily be remedied by the use of stan- 
components, which can be trans- 
ferred to a new position and exchanged 
by up-to-date ones. Furthermore, the re- 
moved components, in many cases, can be 
refitted and reused, thus effecting a colos- 
sal saving in the national expenditure. 
main obstacle to production of 
components of new dimensions is the fact 
that they generally cannot be produced 
with existing tools and in consequence the 


Government should encourage, by relax- of the examples given by Mr. J. Swar- x. ¥., Abingdon; 


ing taxation on capital investment, the 
purchase of new tools fitted to the job. 


London, E.C.4. 
Proposed Carpet Designing Competition. 


To THE Epitror oF The Builder. 


Louis Erp, L.R.L.B.A. officially recommended for testing the Se eee (Distinction in Thesis): 


Sir,—The I.A.A.S. has been invited to after they were first described a prompt Collinge, E., Bolton; 


conduct a competition for the purpose 
of obtaining designs for carpets of 





THE BUILDER 


ployers in the industry profit represents, 
n fact, the wages of management, I won- 
der if the operatives are sufficiently con- 
‘sistent to regard their own rates of pay 
from the same public spirited point of 
view. _ _ L. CusTERSON, 
Director, Joseph Custerson, Ltd. 
Saffron Walden. 


Planning for Daylight. 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 
Sir,—Your readers will doubtless have 
no difficulty in judging of the materiality 


brick, in your issue of August 20, of 
inaccuracies in the “height indicators ” 


legality of designs for rebuildings under 
the new “Code” control of permissible 
urban obstruction. 

May I remind them, however, that soon 


warning was published in the R./.B.A. 
Journal. of September, 1947 (vol. 54, 
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SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


R.LB.A. 
Final Examinations 


Tue Final Examination was held in 
London, Edinburgh and Belfast from 
June 30 to July 9. The successful 
candidates are as follows :— 


WHOLE EXAMINATION :—Ackland, J. B., Bristo! ; 
Allerton, K., Nottingham; *Alton, J. P., Birming- 
ham; *Angus, A. V., Purley, rug E * Austin, 

—— B. M. (Miss), Eccles, 

Lancs.; Bance, R. E. K., Sunbury-on-Thames; 
Bennis, D., Hove; *Bishop, A., Southport; Bowering, 
J:, Canterbury; Bowman, C. M. (Mrs.), 

); Bromage, F. 

W. A., Leominster; Burford, D. W., Carshalton; 
*Capey, A. G., Stoke-on-Trent; Chowdhury, J. K., 
Washington, U.S.A.; Churton, J., Middleton, 
(Distinction in Thesis); Clayton, J. C., Belfast; 
Coates, A. B. (Miss), Bristol (Distinction in Thesis); 
Councell, R. E. B., Clevedon, 

Som.; *Craven, K. W., Broughton, nr. Preston; 
Curtis, J., Burton-upon-Trent; *Dando, K. W., 
Bristol; *Davies, F. C., Crediton; *Dovey, G. C., 


British manufacture, and it is proposed No. 12, p. 569) that they had been offici- Wallasey; Driver, M. E. P. (Miss), Plymouth; 


that the competition should be open to all 
architects (and bona fide architectural 
students) in the British Empire. The 
prizes offered would be of a substantial 
nature. 


ally stated to have been based upon a 
type of Waldram diagram designed for 
a special purpose, and inaccurate for any 
other. At that time the position was that 
the Ministry had been reported to have 


Edwards, L. C., Welshpool; Erber, E., London, 
N.W.3; Foden, J. W., Warrington; Foster, J. P., 
Hemingford Grey, Hunts.; *Freeborn, R. W., 
Worcester Park; French, F. W., Enfield; *Fullman, 
T., New Malden; *Gabb, M. J., Nottingham; 
*Galloway, D., Blackpool; Gonsalves, J., London, 

; Goodchild, J. F. (Miss), New Malden; 


Before making any further move in the warmly approved the report of Dr. *Greenland, E. H., Bristol. 


matter, my Council wish to be assured 
that the nature of the proposed competi- 
tion would appeal to the profession and 


would receive a substantial measure of “Code” control, involving height in- in Thesis); 


support by way of entries. May I, there- 
fore, seek the oe of your columns 
in inviting all architects and architectural 
students who may be interested in the 
proposal to send me their names and 
addresses. . B. J. ATHOE, 
Secretary, 1.A.A.S. 
75 Eaton-place, S.W.1. 


Trade Unionism and Production. 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


Sir,—If Mr. Coppock regards the build- 
ing industry as a social service, there 
seems to be no good reason why every 
other industry should not be so regarded. 
This, of course, is Socialism pure and 
simple, and must command the attention 
and approval of everyone who either (a) 
lives with his head in the clouds or (b) 
has some Left-wing political axe to grind. 

Mr. Coppock will agree that mankind 
to-day still retains those fundamental de- 
fects which drove him from the Garden 
of Eden centuries ago. 
haps, we shall learn how to possess the 
things of the spirit which alone will pro- 


vide the head of Socialism we all so standardisation of the handing of locks, T. B., Plymouth; 


much desire. 

However, at the moment of writing the 
profit motive, with all its drawbacks, has 
been of incalculable benefit to the world 


Holden and Professor Holford on the 
post-war reconstruction of the City of 
London, which recommended _ that 


dicators, should not be obligatory until 
it had been tested voluntarily in practice. 
Even now, when “Code” control, with 
its obvious defects, has been made com- 
pulsory everywhere, the use of height 
indicators to assist its application is not 
insisted upon. The Ministry directive on 
the Redevelopment of Central Areas 
(p. 99) specifically authorises alterna- 
tive methods of calculation. 

This is fortunate, because the drawings 
in the Ministry booklet on pages 97 and 
98, illustrating the use of “ height indica- 
tors” to test the legality of proposed 
new buildings, indicate them as passing 
new yap By which would clearly be con- 
trary to Code. 

Percy J. WALDRAM. 

Edgware, Middx. 


Standardisation of Locks, etc. 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 
Sir,—Our attention has been drawn 


your issue of August 13, in which 
it is suggested that there should be 


floor springs, etc. This Institution has 
been endeavouring to reach agreement on 
this matter for some three years, but at 
the moment the subject still remains 


*Harding, J. L., Oxford; Hardstaff, M., London, 
S.W.15; Harrison, M. R. (Miss), St. Ives, Hunts. 
(Distinction in Thesis); Hawthorne, A. H., Cardiff; 
Herring, M. (Miss), Richmond, Surrey (Distinction 
Hislop, M. J., Weston-super-Mare 
(Distinction in Thesis); Holmes, J. C., Glasgow; 
*Houghton, J., Hull; *Humphreys, J. R. B., Salford: 
Jhabvala, C. S. H., London, S.W.6 (Distinction in 


Thesis); Lewis, C. R. E., Stoke-on-Trent; *Little, 
C. M., Brighton; Lowes, C., Leadgate, Co. ; 
McWiggan, G., Gateshead; Madow, J. S., New- 


castle, Staffs.; *Mallory, A. L., Hull; Marker, F. H., 
London, W.5; “Masters, P. H., Worcester Park; 
Mein, H. J., Nottingham; ‘*Metcalfe, M., Tilehurst, 
Berks.; ‘Miles, E. W., Thornton Heath; 
*Montgomerie, H. G., London, S.W.1; *Morgan, 
| Ee tbourne; *Moss, A., Manchester; 
*Mulhall, B., Accrington; *Needham, P. R., 
Mansfield ; *Newland, A. C., Oxford ; Peiris, P. H. W., 
London, S.W.5 (Distinction in Thesis);  ‘*Pitts, 
J. N., Loughborough; Porter, W. D., Richmond, 
Yorks.; Potter, J. E., Staines; *Prabhawalkar, 
A. R., Oxford; Pyment, D. A., Campden, Glos. ; 
Ransom, C. W., Taunton; Reynolds, D. A. R., 
Fareham; *Riding, J. W., Bolton; Schutte, C. H.T., 
Derby; tSmith, H. S., Edgware, Middlesex ; *Taylor, 


G. F., London, S.W.7; Taylor, P. H., Belper, 
Derbys.; *Tietjen, E. H., iford: Tischker, F., 
London, E.5; *Tischler, H. P., London, E.5; 


Twist, K. C., Newton-le-Willows; *Warner, R. W., 
Oxford ; *Watts, D., Chelmsford ; *Westaway, E. M., 
Wembley; Williamson, A. E., Bristol; Wisniewski, 
W. M. P., London, W.14; *Woodcock, G. F. H., 
Portsmouth; Woodhams, J. W. H., Belfast. 

Part 1 ONLY :—Aylwin, J. M., Farnham, Surrey; 


Some day, per- to a letter from Mr. W. H. Tyrrell in Blythe, A. C., Bridlington; Burstow, R. E., Bexhill- 


on-Sea; Clarke, P. A., St. Leonards-on-Sea; 
Franczak, R., London, S.W.1; Friend, P. D., Barn- 
staple; Gooday, L. H., London, S.W.13; 
Lewis, T. W. G., 
MacManus, G. R. M., London, N.W.11; .Purkis, A. 
E., Chertsey; Turner, G., Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. ; 
Wilmshurst, W. E., Worcester Park. 


The successful candidates of the Special 


at large, and there is nothing—absolutely Somewhat complicated as the methods Final Examination, held at the same time, 
nothing—tg take its place, unless and Of reference are very well established in are as follows :— 


until mankind makes a solid move towards 
spiritual regeneration. 

Taking things as we find them to-day 
in our own industry, this, administered as 
a social service, merely means more loss 
of freedom, prohibitive cost, universal 
unemployment and ultimate bankruptcy. 

Really, Mr. Coppock, from the pen of 
SO Sage a man, we have a right to expect 
a much more practical approach to the 
solution of our difficulties. 

A. V. STAPLETON. 

Southgate, N.14. 


To THe Eprror oF The Builder. 


Sm.—In your issue of August 27, the history of the borough, a record of the London, W.4; 


General Secretary of the N.F.B.T.O. 
states a a Mh point of view he 
unions, ui is a socia 
service and profits are, therefore, regarded 
as being “ but a secondary consideration— 


if any at all.” s 
Seco, for the weet autintiy of ex- 


each of several fields, such as the metal 
door and window trade and the joinery 
trade and these unfortunately do not agree 
with one another. The matter is, how- 
ever, being pursued further in the hope 
that a general agreement ‘may be reached. 
. USH, 
Assistant Technical Director. 
British Standards Institution, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Guide to Wandsworth. 


The third and latest edition of the 
official Guide to Wandsworth is well 
illustrated and contains an up-to-date 





council’s achievements during recent 
years, and a complete guide to the 
services, facilities, amusements and enter- 
tainments available in Wandsworth. 
There se also an Fae va section on 
recent housing velopments in the 
ree P 


WHOLE EXAMINATION :—Anderson, J. B., London, 
S.E. 25; Barnes, F. R., Hampton, Middlesex; 
Belichamber, J., Nottingham; Bickford, R. J., Co. 
Dublin; Blackwell, H. W., Belfast; Boxell, C. L., 
Brighton; Brazier, N. H. F., Chelmsford; Brown, 
J., Midlothian; Chitty, H. J., Inverness; Clark, R. 
L., Sutton, Surrey; Claydon, J. A., Bedford; 
Coburn, G. E., Harpenden; Connell, H., Mauch- 
line; Connett, R. G. O., Dublin; Cook, A. F., 
Wakefield; Cordwell-Smith, L. M., London, N.W.3; 
Coulten, P. R., Bury St. Edmunds; Crammond, M. 
M., Chelmsford; Cross, A., London, S.W4A; 
Crouchley, J. R., Malvern; Davidson, G. M., 
London, S.W.11; Dobson, A. L, London, W.13-, 
Duffy, J. W., Dublin; Eldridge, F. H., ; 
Evans, D. M., London, S.W.1; Fairlamb, B. W; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Fi H., South Harrow; 

leming, B., London, W.1; Gibbs, S. J., Twicken- 
ham; Gilby, D., Worcester; Hannaford, A. F. J., 

is, L. R., Burton-upon-Trent ; 

enderson, J. A., London, S.W.16; Hendry, J. F. 
W., Glasgow; Hughes, W. J., London, N.W.7; 
Ingoldsby, J., Newport, Isle of Wight; Johnson, L. J., 
London, S.E.23; Jones, M. W. A., * $ 
Kane, J. R., London, N.6; Kinsman, S. J. C., 





thesis and remaining 


* Subject to approval of i 
t Subject to eorovel of 
testimonies of study. 
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Bracknell; Levin, E., London, N.W.8; Lewis, J. V., 
liford; Lister, N., Hull; Luck, L. L., Taunton; 
Maclver, P. W., London, S.W.1; McMullon, S. J., 
Ilford; Mack, G. R. A., nr. Louth; Millington, 
A. H., Pinner; we w., a et mer, 
R. T., Chipstead ; Parsons, H., Kingsbridge, 
Devon; Penfold, H. G., London, S.W.18; Prest, 
H. A., Felixstowe; Robertson, D. O., Barnhill by 
Dundee; Sealey, W. G., Huddersfield; Selby, F., 
Bearsden; Shearing, A. H. E., London, S.W.3; 
Stenson, W. H. G., London, S.E.27; Sykes, E. W., 
Harrow-on-the-Hill; Trant, H. W., Pinner; Valken- 
burg, B., London, $.W.3; Wall, J. V., Gloucester; 
Whitehouse, J. D., Alderley Edge: Wilkie, R. A., 
Edinburgh; Willcox, J. T., weastle-on-Tyne ; 
Wilson, S., Selby; Young, C., Leeds; Young, K. M., 
Perth, Scotland, 

Part | on.ty.—Aldred, E., Preston; Bingham, F. 
E., East Malling; Bollon, C. M., North Harrow; 
Brown, J., Eastbourne; Forman, R., Bristol; 
Frost, A. T. D., Reading; Garde, R. C. R., Cork; 
Gidlowe, S., London, N.6; Howell, D. R.; 
ampton; Kretchmer, W., London, N.W.2; 
|. D., Cardiff; Michell, H. N., Stanmore; 
4.. Nottingham; Price, L. R.C., Hereford; Robert- 
son, P. M., Edinburgh; Slaney, O. E. F., Staines; 
Sparrow, K. G., Maidstone. 

The following candidates have also 


passed the Special Final Examination :— 

Blockley, L. H., Nottingham; Hill, K. M., 
Hove; Milligan, S. G. V., Coventry; Roscoe- 
Hudson, A., Cheltenham; Rusted, J. F., London; 
Soulsby, J. P. F., Hull; Wallace, T. H., Kilwinning, 
_ The examination in Professional Practice 
for Students of Schools of Architecture 
recognised for exemption from the R.1.B.A. 
Final Examination was held in London 
and Edinburgh on July 6 and 8. The 


successful candidates are as follows :— 

Adam, A., Campbell, F., Cumming, A., Gal- 
breath, M., Hamilton, W. M., Mackenzie, A. R., 
MacRitchie, A. C. C., Miller, J. W.C., Munro, A. M., 
Oliver, J., Scott, G. R., Thakore, C. S., Tulley, D., 
Wilson, N. R., Woods, IL. R. J. 


R.LCS., 

Examinations in Land Surveying. 

It is announced by the Royal Institu- 
tion of Chartered Surveyors that the First 
Professional Examination and the Inter- 
mediate Examination in the new Sub- 
Division V (Land Survey) will be held 
for the first time in 1949. The actual 
dates of examination have not yet been 
fixed, but the First Examination will 
probably be held in March, and the Inter- 
mediate Examination in April, 1949. 
Applications to sit for these examinations, 
accompanied by the required fee, must 
be received at the Institution as follows: 
First Professional Examination—during 
and not later than the end of September, 
1948; Intermediate Examination—during 
and not later than the end of October, 
1948. Late applications cannot be 
accepted. 

Applications to sit for the Professional 
Examinations must be on the prescribed 
forms, obtainable from the Institution. 


Lectures in Concrete Technology. 

By arrangement with the Reinforced 
Concrete Association, a course of in- 
struction in Concrete Technology will be 
given at the Westminster Technical 
College during the 1948-9 session. 

The lecturer will be Mr. E. H. Collier, 
A.M.LC.E. Classes will be held from 
6 to 8 p.m. on Friday evenings commen- 
cing October 1, and the fee for the course 
will be £1. Intending students will be 
enrolled at the College from September 
20 to 24, Further particulars may be 


obtained from the Head of the En- 

gineering Department, Westminster 

— College, Vincent-square, 
£3 


imports of Plywood. 

In a short article, illustrated by a 
graph, on imports of plywood, which ap- 
peared in The Builder, August 5, it was 
incorrectly stated that a similar graph 
dealing with plywood imports between 
1920 and 1937 had also been prepared by 


the Timber Development Association. 
The reference should have been to imports 
of pitwood. \ 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING rn 3 
Papers Read at the Cambridge Planning Summer School 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


(THE rural planner must work closely 
with the officers of the Ministry of 

Agriculture, for since there may well be a 
world shortage of food for some years to 
come it is his first duty to preserve the 
maximum acreage of farm land. This 
point was made by Mr. GEOFFREY CLARK, 
M.T.P.1., L.R.L.B.A., when he read a paper 
on “ Planning Problems of the Country- 
side” at the recent Town and Country 
Planning Summer School, Cambridge. 
A summary of his remarks follows:— 

In addition to the fundamental and 
practical need for preserving farm land, 
a nation, if it is to survive and enjoy a 
healthy and balanced existence, must re- 
tain a reasonably large proportion of its 
people on the land and in country sur- 
roundings. To enable these needs to bz 
achieved with success the background for 
living must be modernised without de- 
stroying the beautiful legacy which has 
come to us from all the periods of our 
history—in earthworks, bricks and mortar 
or stone; in parks and trees. and per- 
haps even in hedges and ditches. Since 
our primary rural population may remain 
stable we can only strengthen the rural 
community by introducing into the pat- 
tern, in a proportion so as not to swamp 
it, individuals who wish to come there 
from inclination or through the very 
careful introduction of industries to the 
market towns. This adventitious pu- 
lation might reach the proportion of one- 
third the normal rural population. 

How are these requirements to be dealt 
with in our planning? The Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Land Service is in existence 
to advise us as to the quality of land and 
the usefulness of farm units. They are 
about to experiment under their own 
1947 Act with the improvement of farm 
units by re-allocation of land—a tricky 
business at the best of times. We shall 
have to acquiesce in the introduction of 
many new shapes into our landscape—in 
materials that are often disliked—and re- 
member that, provided they are sited to 
the best advantage and for the efficient 
running of the farms, and that their shapes 
are truly representative of their functions, 
nature will take them in hand and, ina 
decade, draw them within her colour 
scheme and into her pattern. So much 
for the farms and farm buildings which 
form the smallest unit in the rural pat- 
tern. The next unit in size is the parish, 
with more often than not that anciently 
sited settlement, the village. While the 
hamlet or smaller agricultural village will 
be reconditioned because of its import- 
ance to food production, and while in 
many cases it will have its own small vil- 
lage hall, it will learn to look to the 
larger local parent for the more import- 
ant facilities. Cut and dried methods 
are useless in considering the future of 
our villages. Each, in a way, is a separ~ 
ate pars ot Generally we can say that 
all agricultural villages must be_ treated 
as part of the agricultural zone and aoe 
cations for development dealt with as #4 
arise. | Non-agricultural applicants will 
have to prove very conclusively that their 
proposals are in the national interest and 
not damaging to food production. Parent 
villages, however, thou themselves pre- 
dominantly agricultural, will some 
form of detailed plan. Upon them will 
be concentrated the social services of 
their combined neighbourhood and they 
will tend to expand within the normal 
rural pattern of life. They will form the 
intermediate link between the farm and 
hamlet and the market town. . 


And so we come to the administrative 
centre of the district—the market town 
itself. In England we have a*kind of 
grid of country towns situated at 16-ntile 
centres. It may be that the tendency of 
the Boundary ission to want larger 
units may concentrate the administration 
upon fewer town centres, and this may in 
its turn alter our of 16 miles to one 
of 30; it may also be that any rationalisa- 
tion of our marketing methods will fol- 
low suit and thus reduce some of our 
towns to the status of r parent vil- 
lages. Be this as it may, I feel that our 
rural pattern, as now coming into view, 
will work satisfactorily. But no particu-_ 
lar factor must be given more than its 
proper emphasis, and a good town plan 
must not be foiled by over-emphasis, for 
instance, of some agricultural factor, 
which, in itself true, may yet be apt to 
get out of proportion when the national 
picture in itself is considered. 


A vital function of the countryside to- 
day is to re-create, in its true sense, the 
town populations. In towns man 
jostled and harried to such an extent that 

e often feels the urge to rush to the 
wildest contrasts in scenery. The country 
must not oppose this exodus but welcome 
it and guide it. It must devise areas not 
only as national parks but also as reser- 
vations of more local significance in which 
the town re-creator can feel at home. I 
am thinking at this moment ory of those 
people who are wishing to escape the 
crowds. For those who merely wish to 
change their type of crowd—the Butlin 
followers and the Blackpool or Bourne- 
mouth fans—the problem is merely an ex- 
tension of urban planning, and the atti- 
tude of the rural planner should be one 
of defence against too great an encroach- 
ment on either the farming areas or the 
truly recreational areas. , 


The Adventitious Population. 


The only way to increase and strengthen 
the country economy would ‘be to allow 
the adventitious side of the rural popula- 
tion to be proportionately increased. This 
type of population consists of actual 
way’ men and women who have re- 
tired from work; people of independent 
means who love country life for its own 
sake; and the business or professional man 
who likes his family’ to be brought up in 
rural surroundings but’ who must still, 
himself, work in a town. The _ richer 
members of this fraternity must not ‘be 
allowed to create colonies of country 
houses unless we are deliberately going 
out to form dormitory ‘suburbs. Once 
the proportion gets beyond a certain size 
we lose the rural aspect. We can see, 
therefore, that we must watch very care- 
fully the proportion of the adventitious 
population which we allow to enter our 
rural areas. There are certain other 
regions of very lovely scenery, w 
and hilly, and of little agricultural value, 
where the hobby-farming type of non- 
rural dweller may well be allowed to 
settle. His children ride, and a certain 
amount of stock breeding and rough 
farming takes place, and, in the national 
interest, can take place very happily. 
Siting such development is a matter of 
— and wooded nature of 
the background helps to fit the ‘buildin 
into the scene. on no account should - 


they be sited in set lay-outs... And they 
must be self-supporting so far:as public 
services are concerned, which means -a 
very low density. . 

And so I come to the end of my obser- 
I have tried to give; as it were, 


vations. 
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an outline picture rather than a detailed 
disquisition. I feel we are far better at 
doing the detailed work than at seeing 
the rural picture whole. And I feel that 
it yin most a ae —— 
in this res rightly p . In parti- 
cular I fove wied to show that there is a 
fundamental type of life which is of the 
earth, and must remain of the earth. Once 
we realise the importance of this and keep 
it in our national mind’s eye, we shall 
avoid mistakes. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF TOWN 
PLANNING 


.A LTHOUGH the social aspects of 

town planning have now become a 
dominant interest there has been a ten- 
dency to stress the statistical and public 
opinion aspects of social research 
rather than the study of social integra- 
tion and social processes. This fact was 
emphasised by Mr. DENNIS CHAPMAN, 
Ph.D., B.Sc.(Econ.), in his paper on 
“Social Aspects of Town Planning,” 
which he read at the Summer School. He 
continued as follows: : 

The master-plan concept is a ready- 
made prescription of the expert for the 
patient, who in many cases is not even 
consulted. There have, of course, been 
plans based on public consultation and 
Inquiry, as at Middlesbrough. Such a 

lan, if based upon the research, will 
be a great advance over the master-plan 
derived from sanitary rules and ascetic 
principles. 

Mr. Chapman pointed out that as in 
local government there are many per- 
sons with problems of interest, status, 
and prestige, the social field into which 
the consultant enters may be charged 
with emotion. The consultant must, 
therefore, be an adviser rather than a 
ruler, This, he continued, may mean 
that the first object of the consultant is 
to create a state of unity and harmony 
amongst those with whom he must work. 

In the long run, different processes of 
social participation must be evolved, 
like those being attempted on the housing 
estates at Bristol, where decentralisation 
of all local administration is being carried 
out and each housing estate has its own 
administrative centre. 

The wider issues in planning for a 
satisfactory social life involve three 
problems at least: th-t of convenience. 
that of the full social life, and that of 
loyalty and participation. The issue 
of convenience is now fairly well known 
and almost all official recommendations 
take account of the importance of time, 
the need for having shops and 
administrative offices near to homes and 
the vast problem of the journey to 
work. There are still gaps in our 
knowledge about, for example, such 
matters as children’s play. We still do 
not know at what distances from home 
small children can travel to play. At 
Liverpool we have made some experi- 
mental studies, using a technique derived 
from bird-watching. which we hope will 
throw light on this problem. It is on the 
question of a satisfactory social life that 
most work needs to be done. We have 
begun to appreciate more and more the 
importance of the isformal _ social 
relations which pow up between people 
to their mental and ultimately their 
physical health. We have discovered 
that friendship has its origin in work, in 
residence and relationship rather than 
arising from social institutions. 

In planning housing to facilitate 
sacial life at Aycliffe, Co. Durham, 
there have been a number of considera- 
tions. We have made suggestions about 


the design of the dwelling. The parlour 
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has been reconsidered, for the emotional 
life of a family finds expression in 
possessions, relics, souvenirs and images 
+ mo ges The parlour fulfils a 
unction analogous to that of the family 
shrine and also has important functions 
in the ordinary and emotional life of the 
family. These factors should be con- 
sidered when rational proposals for the 
abolition of the parlour are being dis- 
cussed. Domestic work, where it prevents 
the housewife enjoying a social life com- 
parable with that of the rest of the 
family, prevents the development of 
effective family social life. This 1s a 
powerful argument for considering such 
matters as district heating and automatic 
refuse collection even though they may 
not be “economic.” 

In discussing social integration, the 
speaker pointed out that street planning 
ype cater for the type of social 
activities that occur spontaneously in 
umes of disaster or celebration—this type 
of activity being more easy in squares, 
rounds and cul-de-sacs. Shopping cen- 
tres should most certainly be within 
ten minutes of every home and clinics 
within twelve minutes. The clinics 
should be associated with day-nurseries 
and nursery schools in order to make 
possible the greatest number of meetings 
between mothers. 

Each group of 400 to 500 houses should 
support a public-house, a social club and 
a branch library. This might have chil- 
dren’s study accommodation and rooms 
and a hall for meetings. It might also 
be a local arts centre for exhibitions, 
concerts, dramatics, dances, displays, etc.. 
and also a British Restaurant. 


Planning for Good Urban Morale. 


We have also considered institutional 
provision—the community centre, on a 
family basis, the public house, the club 
and adequate provision for leisure. To 
help to create civic pride and interest we 
are considering the part that can be 
played by names with associations for 
our precincts and wards, by symbols and 
by light, shade, colour and decoration. It 
is perhaps in our approach to the town 
centre that we have concentrated on 
creating a sense of citizenship. The 
function of the town centre is to provide 
a place where the citizens can meet for 
common objectives. Care should be 
taken not to provide facilities which 
concern the neighbourhood group and 
could be decentralised into the ward cen- 
tre. There will be four main functions: 
social; administration; service, shops and 
offices; and education. There is in 
English social life a tradition of public 
assembly, procession and pageantry 
which survives with some strength in the 
politically conscious north-east region, so 
that, in planning the town centre, the 
possibility of processions culminating in 
a spectacle or meeting should be allowed 
for. The possibility of outdoor con- 
certs, plays and pageants should be 

lanned for. The possibility of outdoor 
Ims might be considered. The problem 
of a medium-sized meeting might be 
met if a theatre were built. A theatre 
of, say,* 600 seats would justify its 
existence and might maintain a small 
repertory company. The town should 
support two cinemas of medium 
size. We should plan for the accommo- 
dation of babies and small children 
under trained persons in a nursery. The 
main community centre on a family 
basis might be the town club. It is to 
be hoped that there will be the possibility 
of creating an administrative centre that 
will be economical of space and of public 
time. There will have to be a town 
house where business of local government 
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is conducted. In planning this accommo- 
dation care should be taken that the 
presence of visitors does not disturb the 
meeting or lead to speeches to the 
gallery. These difficulties might be over- 
come by the use of sound-proof one-way 
vision screens and earphones for visitors. 
It is perhaps too early to decide, in the 
absence of the people, what form. a cen- 
tral place of education should take. In 
planning this centre we should remember 
that people make their own history, and 
provision for memorials might take the 
form of a wall with the function of a 
wind brake upon which the record may 
be carved. From these suggestions and 
those of my colleagues, George Grenfell 
Baines and Tom Mellor, and from his 
own studies on the site Mr. Clive Ent- 
wistle has designed a project for the town 
of Aycliffe. 

As soon as a Start is made in the build- 
ing of a new town the situation is trans- 
rormed and the problem of conscious 
adaptation of the plan to people’s needs 
resembles that of replanning an old 
town, or of expanding an_ existing 
town or village. 

So far, our plans have been based on 
research and experience and we have 
to a great extent been “ masters” of the 
situation. From now _ onwards, the 
planning staff are only a part of 
a “team” which will include the New 
Town Corporation, its officers and the 
citizens. 


Two problems arise; that of resettle- 
ment and that of a continuous exchange 
of information and ideas between the 
citizen and the planner and the continu- 
ous collection of data upon which he can 
base his social and architectural plans. 


THE VALUE OF A GARDEN 


IF the natural charm of old houses is 
so improved by well-cultivated gardens, 
how much More necessary it is that the 
austere buildings of to-day should be 
beautified by pleasant landscape architec- 
ture. A book entitled “ Our Gardens,” 
recently published by H.M. Stationery 
Office (price Is.) aims, in the words of 
the Minister of Health, who writes a 
foreword, “to show how much anyone 
who is fortunate enough to have a garden 
can do to add to the attractiveness of his 
neighbourhood.” The text in the book 
has been kept to the minimum. Fifty 
illustrations tell the story. Contrasting 
Photographs show how hedges, flowers 
and trees can transform a bald and un- 
interesting house into an attractive home 
with a welcoming appearance. Although 
the forbidding appearance of many 
houses is eased by the use of creepers 
and window boxes, the compilers of this 
book are perhaps rather careless in their 
approach to the problem of bringing 
beauty to ugly garden sheds and out- 
houses. “ Let them be hidden so far as 
possible by climbing plants or shrubs,” 
the text advises. Surely this is a rather 
slovenly way of solving the problem. A 
well-built outhouse need not look ugly 
and certainly it would be cheaper in the 
long run to rebuild a shed than to screen 
it from view with foliage that might well 
in time produce_a rotting of the wood. 

A copy of “Our Gardens” has been 
sent to each housing authority in the 
country, together with a circular suggest- 
ing that it be brought to the notice of 
council tenants. 


“ The Faculty of Building.” 

_ The address of the Faculty of Building 

y now 51, Ainsworth-street, Blackburn, 
ancs. 
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9—APPLICATION TO SPECIAL 
CASES 


THe previous parts of the Act which 
have been outlined are concerned with 
the effect of the enactment on land in 
general; Part VIII contains special provi- 
sions in regard to particular classes of 
land, and some of the sections contained 
in it are of great importance. 


EXISTING DEVELOPMENT  CON- 
TRAVENING PREVIOUS PLANNING 
CONTROL 


Section 75 is concerned with develop- 
ment which contravenes previous plan- 
ning control, and provides for the appli- 
cation of those sections of Part III which 
relate to enforcement notices. This sec- 
tion gives the meaning of “ contravention 
of previous planning control” viz. (a) 
where at the material time the land was 
subject to a resolution to ly en a plan- 
ning scheme and works have been carried 
out or begun otherwise than in accord- 
ance with permission granted or under 
an interim development order, or (b) 
where the land was subject to an exist- 
ing planning scheme and works have been 
carried out otherwise than in conformity 
with it, or (c) where permission was 
granted subject to conditions restricting 
the period during which the development 
should be continued, and the period has 
expired before the appointed day. By the 
section those provisions of Part III in 
relation to the grant of permission for 
retaining buildings or works or the con- 
tinuance of uses carried out before appli- 
cation for permission (see Section 18) are 
applied to developments of the kinds spe- 
cified above. On the grant of permission, 
the section no longer applies, nor is any 
development charge payable. Special 
provisions are included in relation to 
developments begun or commenced dur- 
ing the war period as defined by the 
Building Restrictions (War-Time Contra- 
ventions) Act, 1946, which was Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, to March 26, 1946. 


EXISTING DEVELOPMENT AUTHOR- 
ISED SUBJECT TO CONDITIONS 


By Section 76, conditions, whether in 
regard to time or otherwise, which were 
imposed on the grant of permission for 
developments which have been carried 
out before the appointed day, are (under 
the terms of the section) preserved, as 
well as the power of local planning 
authorities to enforce them; te., the 
authorities’ powers under Part III to give 
permission for the retention of buildings 
Or continuance of uses are, by the sec- 
tion, applied to developments where per- 
mission was granted before the appointed 
day, for a limited period. 


DEVELOPMENT UNDER INTERIM 
DEVELOPMENT ORDERS AFTER 
JULY 21, 1943 


The purpose of Section 77 is to deal 
with developments covered by interim 
development orders made between July 
22, 1943, and the appointed day, where 
Permission was still in force on that day. 
Permission is deemed, under the section, 
to be granted under Part III. There are 
Special provisions included in regard to 
cases where permission has also been 
granted or was required under the Re- 
ariction of Ribbon Development Act, 


UNFINISHED BUILDINGS 
Section 78 is of some importance to the 
builder. It deals with works for the 
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erection or alteration of a building which 
have been begun but not completed be- 
fore the appointed day, and provides for 
the grant of permission to complete in 
accordance with previous planning con- 
trol. This permission will include per-, 
mission for the use of the building for 
the purpose contained in the planning 
scheme or interim development order in 
accordance with which such building was 
begun. If none was stated, then the 
permission will cover the purpose for 
which the building (or the building as 
altered) was intended. No development 
charge is payable in regard to the com- 
pletion of the building and the develop- 
ment value of the land containing the 
building is to be calculated as though the 
development had been completed before 
the appointed day. 


COMPENSATION FOR ABORTIVE 
EXPENDITURE ON REFUSAL OF 
PERMISSION FOR OTHER  DE- 
VELOPMENT AUTHORISED BEFORE 
APPOINTED DAY 


By Section 79 (a), where buildings or 
works were commenced or contracted for 
under the provisions of a planning scheme 
or in accordance with a grant of interim 
development permission given before July 
22, 1943 (the commencement of the 
Town and Country Planning (Interim 
Development) Act, 1943), or 79(b), where 
buildings or works were begun or con- 
tracted for at such a time when no reso- 
lution to prepare or adapt a scheme had 
taken effect, and an application for per- 
mission to complete such works, etc., is 
made within six months after the ap- 


pointed day and is refused or granted with , 


conditions, the authority must pay com- 
pensation (in cog for any abortive 
expenditure which the applicant has in- 
curred, or any loss he has sustained in 
carrying out any liability under any con- 
tract in respect of the abandoned work. 
And this compensation is (by Sub-Section 
3) payable in addition to any compensa- 
tion payable under Part III of the Act 
as a result of the refusal of planning 
Permission or the grant of the same 
subject to conditions. 


LAND RIPE FOR DEVELOPMENT 
BEFORE THE APPOINTED DAY 


Under the Act, land is considered as 
dead ripe for development which has 
been definitely earmarked for develop- 
ment within a short period of time and 
such steps have already been taken 
which tend to show that there is no 
question of the land not being so 
developed. By Section 80, where plan- 
ning permission is granted under the Act, 
or is deemed to be so granted, in regard 
to the erection, extension and alteration 
of buildings, and the Minister is satisfied 
that (a) the development values or 
interests in the land were entirely or 
mainly attributable “to the prospects 
of that development on the appointed 
day,” and (b) that a building contract in 
relation to that development within ten 
years before January 7, 1947, was in 
force on the appointed day, or that a by- 
law submission or a building application 
had been made in respect thereof within 
the same period, then the Minister must 
grant a certificate to that effect. Appli- 
cations to the Minister for his certificate 
must be made within one year 
after the appointed day (July 1, 1948). 
but the Minister can extend the period 
in a particular case. Any development in 
respect to which such a certificate is 


issued is excluded from any payment 
for depreciation of land value and ho 
development cha is payable. It 
follows that, when Minister has 

: a under the — Ba 
and is compulsorily acquir ore 
the development has been carried out, 
the price will include the development 
value attributable to that development. 
(The matter of compensation for com- 
pulsory acquisition after the appointed 
day was dealt with under Section 51 
(Article 6).) es 

On July 23, 1948, the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning issued a Circular 
(No. 58) to local authorities explaining 
that the Minister js issuing an Explanatory 
Pamphlet (P.R.3) relating to certificates 
under this section. Councils were asked 
to arrange for the pamphlet to be issued 
to the public on request. The Circular 
further stated that it was not proposed 
to issue to local authorities the form of 
application for a certificate, as it is not 
i py that the demands for the form 
will be sufficient to warrant a general 
distribution. 

The section also defines “building con- 
tract,” in relation to any coche rg 
as one made between a person for the 
time being interested in the land, and 
any other person, under which the 
latter ‘undertakes to carry out the whole, 
or substantially the whole, of the build- 
ing operations to be carried out in the 
course of that development; while by 
“ by-law submission” in the above con- 
nection is meant submission, by a person 
for the time being interested in the land, 
of plans of the buildings proposed to 
be erected, extended or altered, to the 
proper local or other authority in order 
to comply with the requirements of any 
by-laws or other enactments requiring 
plans to be submitted. 

Note. It will be fitting to mention here 
that at the end of July, 1948, the Central 
Land Board stated that persons owning 
single plots of land before January 7, 1947, 
will be entitled, provided they start to 
build a house on the plot for their own 
occupation on or before January 7, 1952, 
to a payment from the £300 million fund, 
and such sum would be equal to the 
development value in the land for such 
erection. In other words, apart from any 
appreciable change in market values of 
land, the payment from the fund will 
equal the development charge. Of course, 
purchasers of plots between January 7. 
1947, and the appointed day (July 1, 1948) 
will be entitled to claim from the Fund 
for loss of development value, as is pro- 
vided by the Act. 

(To be continued.) 


GOVERNMENT AND 
INDUSTRY 


THE organisation and work of national 
consultative bodies and the co-operation 
between the Government and both sides 
of industry are surveyed and explained 
in “ Government and Industry,” a direc- 
tory for industry, prepared by the C.O.I. 
and published by H.M. Stationery Office 
at 9d. The booklet lists and explains the 
functions of bodies concerned with 
national economic planning problems 
such as the Economic Planning Board 
and the National Production Advisory 
Council. It also deals with organisations, 
such as the Fuel Efficiency Committee 
and the Iron and Steel Board, concerned 
either with problems common to all in- 
dustries or with those of particular 
industries. “ 

In all cases an address is given to 
which inquiries may be addressed, to- 
gether with addresses and telephone 
numbers of regional offices. 
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INVESTIGATION AMONG 


ATTITUDES TO WORK AND 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


AN investigation into the attitudes of 

building operatives towards their 
work and working conditions was carried 
out during 1946, at the request of the 
Ministry of Works, by a research unit of 
the Medical Research Council under the 
direction of Professor Mace. The in- 
quiry was intended to be a preliminary 
to a fuller investigation and covered 14 
sites in different parts of England and 
Scotland on which traditional brick 
houses were being erected. On 10 sites 
the employers were private contractors 
and on 4 were local authorities. The in- 
vestigation, therefore, did not embrace 
the whole industry. The total number of 
employees engaged on these 14 sites was 
roughly 2,300. Of these, 400 were inter- 
viewed and conversations were held with 
many others. The interviews were infor- 
mal and friendly and covered five main 
topics—the job, working conditions, 
wages, home life and health. 

Following is a summary of the research 
unit’s findings, prepared by Miss Norah 
M. Davis. 

The results gave a clear picture of the 
men’s attitude to the work and in the 
main revealed general agreement among 
those interviewed as to the nature and 
relative importance of their chief in- 
terests; but there was evidence of 
strong individuality with pronounced 
personal characteristics. The reasons for 
the unity underlying marked individual 
differences are possibly to be found in the 
long history of the industry and in the 
constant shifting of its operatives from 
one working group to another. It is the 
unity and not the diversity that is the 
main concern here. 

The question of incentives to work is, 
perhaps, best considered in its relation 
to the values and main needs of the 
operatives. In 1946 the industry was 
faced with a labour situation in which 
the primary motives to work and earn 
had lgst much of their former strength. 
As the fear of unemployment had become 
less acute, the question arose as to 
whether other motives for working 
could prove satisfactory to both em- 
ployer and employee. In pre-war days 
the fear of unerthployment undoubtedly 
inspired a man to convince his employer 
that he was a good worker, although, 
conversely, it also induced him to “go 
slow” whenever possible to spin out the 
contract. 

The investigation revealed that even in 
1946 a feeling of security of employment 
was not general and that vivid memories 
of the past and uneasy scepticism about 
the future made the assurance of 
greater security and a guaranteed wage 
matters of major importance. 


Labourers and Security. 


Of the total number of men inter- 
viewed, 59.1 per cent. said that they felt 
secure in employment, although many, 
especially the older men, were obviously 
taking a short-term view. This _per- 
centage contained a significantly high 

roportion of labourers: 16.0 per cent. 
elt definitely insecure, and 24.3 per cent. 
were doubtful. It must be appreciated 
that even if the building operatives were 
to achieve security of employment, there 
is NO reason to suppose that they would 
work harder as a result. The importance 
lies rather in the fact that unless the men 
obtained the greater measure of security 
they demanded, they seemed unlikely to 
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respond fully to any incentives to higher 
productivity. Lack of security was the 
reason most frequently advanced by men 
for not putting their sons into the in- 
dustry, and as an argument against 
payment by results. : 

Complaints about the inadequacy of 
the average weekly wage were wide- 
spread. Nearly half the men said that 
they could “just manage,” while rather 
less than one-third said that they could 
not manage on their earnings. There 
were many comments on the high cost 
of living, but the shortage of consumer 
goods was mentioned by only one man. 
76.0 per cent. of the men said that they 
were not able to save, and the married 
men found it more difficult to manage 
than did the single men. The anxiety 
and strain of having to meet expenses 
out of a fluctuating wage were often 
mentioned; income tax was sometimes 
said to increase the difficulty of “ knowing 
where you are,” but it was never 
mentioned as.a deterrent to overtime. 
Discontent at low wages was, in many 
cases, intensified by comparisons with 
the higher wages of different types of 
workers. One man said, “The wages 
aren’t enough to live on. I’ve slaved for 
fifty years and have only one suit. Is 
this enough out of life ?” 

It might be thought that the wide- 
spread desire for more money would 
make a system of payment by results 
acceptable. According to the results of 
this investigation, however, such was not 
the case. Nearly 60 per cent. of the men 
were, on the whole, opposed to this 
system of payment; nearly 20 per cent. 
expressed definite or conditional ap- 
proval; and 21 per cent. expressed no 
opinion. The main arguments against 
the system were based on fear that this 
incentive would destroy the pleasures of 
working for its own sake, and the soli- 
darity and good fellowship of the 
working group. It must be remembered, 
however, that this investigation was 
carried out in 1946 and that recent 
developments in the industry may 
possibly have resulted in changes of 
attitude. 


Liking for Job. 


_ When asked whether they liked their 
jobs, more than three-quarters said they 
did. Of the total number of reasons 
given for their answers, 34.5 per cent. 
related to the sense of freedom and the 
open-air life, 24.7 per cent. to pleasure 
in the actual execution of the job, and 
12 per cent. to the variety that the work 
offered. The chief reasons advanced for 
disliking the job were the low wages, 
16.8 per cent.; general bad conditions, 
11.9 per cent.; and winter weather, 10.2 
per cent. 

One of the most widespread and 
strongly marked characteristics of the 
operatives, particularly the tradesmen, 
was pride in workmanship. There is 
evidence that any attempt to increase out- 
put at the expense of lowering the 
standards of quality would, in many cases, 
have aroused strong feelings and resist- 
ance. Some men were fully conscious 
of this possible mental conflict. For in- 
stance, one joiner said, “I badly want 
more money, but not by payment by 
results. _ Money’s got too strong a pull. 
I'm afraid it would make me do bad 
work and then I should lose my self- 
respect. So I daren’t risk it.” @ Many 
tradesmen and labourers expressed the 
ambition to obtain promotion or to 
become more skilled; and the compara- 
tive apathy of labourers as against 
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tradesmen seemed to be due to their 
feeling that they were in a rut from which 
there was no escape. 

The men’s attitude to pride in work- 
manship was closely linked to their 
resentment at the low social status 
accorded them. A reason for keeping their 
sons out of the industry, raised almost 
as frequently as that of insecurity, was 
the low social status of building workers. 
Many men felt that casual labour, which 
had for long been inevitable in the in- 
dustry, was a mark of social inferiority, 
and was degrading. But some men felt 
that their status was improving. One 
said, “ There’s more dignity in the build- 
img trade now. Before the war you 
didn’t like to tell a girl you were in the 
building trade. But now it’s important.” 


The Importance of Unity. 

Another aspect of their work to which 
the operatives attached great importance, 
and which they felt would be menaced 
if they were paid by results, was the 
social solidarity of the group. The com- 
radeship among the operatives on all sites 
visited was undoubtedly a source of 
satisfaction to them. The unity of a gang 
is perhaps of special importance on a 
large site, and on one such site there was 
resentment at the way in which men 
were transferred, for no obvious reason, 
from one gang to another. Some men 
said that if a system of payment by 
results was based on a group and not on 
individual work, some of the objections 
to it on the grounds of its causing dis- 
unity among the operatives would be 
removed. 

About half the men expressed respect 
and liking for their foreman. Only 11.5 
per cent. were definitely unfavourable 
and 37.5 per cent expressed qualified 
approval. A few cases were reported 
of foremen who were definitely un- 
popular, either because they did not know 
their job and set too low standards of 
craftsmanship, or because of their attitude 
to the men. Some men complained 
that their foremen tried to “rush ” them 
and to bully them, and said that the effect 
was to make them slack immediately his 
back was turned. On the other hand, 
the operatives showed that they quickly 
responded to just and sympathetic treat- 
ment. 3 

On most sites, the relationship of the 
operatives to the management was charac- 
terised by lack of contact and by 
ignorance. The remarks of both 
managers and operatives indicated that 
good feeling and trust between the two 
groups bore a direct relation to 
the amount of personal contact between 
them. The most marked difference 
between the direct labour sites and the 
sites of private contractors lay in the 
personal relationships between the opera- 
tives and the management. On the direct 
labour sites fewer men expressed definite 
approval of the management, and more 
men expressed definite disapproval. It is 
possible that one of the factors that led 
to the comparatively high number o! 
criticisms of the management on the direct 
labour sites, and to the generally lower 
morale of the men, was the size of the 
organisation of which the site formed 
part. It is noteworthy that the largest 
of the private contractors’ sites also had a 
high percentage of discontented men. 
On such sites those framing policy were 
out of touch with the needs and wishes of 
the lower grades. The latter felt that 
complaints were not given attention, with 
the result that grievances became 
magnified out of all proportion to their 
original causes. 

Many of the opinions recorded here 
may have little or no rational justifica- 
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tion. But, even if that is so, irrational 
prejudices and opinions are important, 
since they often have a greater effect on 
behaviour than do more logical and un- 
emotional views. The building industry 
is different in many ways from newer and 
more highly mechanised industries, and 
this investigation indicates that the build- 
ing operative, despite his hard times, has 
maintained his self-respect as an indivi- 
dual and as a workman. He seems 
likely to respond to incentives that appeal 
to his own scale of values. 


SOIL STABILISATION 


IN THE TROPICS 
APPLICATION TO TRADITIONAL 
BUILDING 
AN informative paper on “ Soil Stabi- 
a lisation as Applied to Traditional 
Building Materials in the Tropics ” was 
read recently by Mr. A. E. S. Alcock, 
B.Sc., A.M.LC.E., at a conference on 
civil engineering problems in the Colonies 
organised by the Institution of Civil 

Engineers. 

After outlining traditional building 
methods in the use of soil for building 
purposes Mr. Alcock gave details of 
experiments on the stabilisation of soils 
on the Gold Coast and said: 

Experiments with cement stabilisation 
of laterite and lateritic soils were first 
made in the Gold Coast in 1944. Small 
wall sections on the cob principle were 
built in courses | foot thick and 1 foot 
high. Because short lengths were used 
no cracking appeared. Later, walls 6 
inches thick, 12 feet long and 10 feet 
high were built and cracks appeared as 
subsequently described. 

Experiments to eliminate the cracks 
were then made as explained later. 
Finally the block method was adopted 
with every sign of success. Experiments 
with cob construction may seem naive 
but the principles aimed at included im- 
provement of traditional village methods 
as well as reduction in cost of modern 
methods. 

Of the four ancient traditional 
methods, bush-sticks and mud was found 
to be unsuitable for stabilisation with 
cement. All field experiments with 
bamboo and other timber reinforcement 
resulted in major cracking of the 
Specimens. Unequal expansion and 
contraction between the mud and its 
timber reinforgement under the influence 
of the gauging water was no doubt the 
Principal cause. 

The mud, cob or swish method of con- 
struction is suitable for use with cement- 
stabilised soils. It was found that soil- 
cement walls may be built in courses 18 
to 24 inches high and 6 inches in thick- 
ness. A period of 24 hours between each 
course was found to be sufficient. Wet 
weather offered no obstacle to the daily 
course provided the work was protected. 
aces were pared off with a lath and 
worked smooth with a steel trowel. On 
drying out no crazing occurred. The 
Shrinkage concentrated its effect, how- 
ever, in one crack at the centres of the 
lengths of the walls. These cracks were 
vertical and commenced at ground level. 
They appeared 10 days after completion 
Of the walls and reached a miaximum in 
length and width after three weeks. The 
large cracks, unlike the multitude of 
small cracks in the raw-soil walls, were 
Structurally dangerous. It was obvious 
that although total shrinkage had been 
reduced by the addition of cement, the 
Concentration factor had created another 
problem. 
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One method of eliminating the con- 
centrated shrinkage crack was achieved 
by placing splines along the courses and 
removing them before continuing with 
the next course on the following day. 
Shrinkage was then provided for at 
stated intervals. Six-foot intervals were 
found to be too long, as centre cracks 
still occurred, but 3-foot intervals were 
found to be satisfactory and gave 
pleasing proportions with the 18-inch 
courses. Joints were grouted up not 
earlier than three weeks after completion. 
Vee-section splines were used to add 
strength and break the transverse align- 
ment of the joints through the wall. Pro- 
portions of cement to soil used varied 
from 10 to 20 parts of soil to one 
part of cement by volume. 

The sun-dried brick or adobe method 
presents the best possibilities for cement 
stabilisation. Shrinkage takes place in 
the block before building in. This 
method. has been found to be entirely 
satisfactory. Blocks 18 inches by 9 
inches by 6 inches thick, hand-made in 
wooden moulds, are used with success. 
The blocks are kept for at least 10 days, 
and if possible for three weeks, before 
building in. Jointing material is made 
from screened soil of approximately 
twice the strength of the block mix. 
Mixing of soil and cement is difficult in 
wet weather. Treading is found to be 
a satisfactory answer. Since the cement 
content is low (1:18) no case of derma- 
titis has occurred, although this method 
has been in use daily for three years. It 
is possible that clay protects the skin 
from the action of cement by filling the 
pores, whereas with sand and cement 
the skin is abraded by the former allow- 
ing the latter to set up inflammation. The 
soil-cement mix is rammed into wooden 
moulds with pear-shaped rammers and 
the surface is screeded and smoothed 
off with a flat iron tool. The mix is 
inclined to be too wet in order to provide 
for ease of operation, the labour being 
on piece work. Although excess 
moisture lowers the ultimate strength of 
the blocks by reducing their density, no 
defects have been observed. 

A full-scale compression test on a 
pier 18 inches square, 6 feet 6° inches 
high. and built of these hand-made 
lateritic soil-cement blocks made from a 
mixture of 18 parts of soil to one 
of cement by loose volume and jointed 
in soil mortar made from 10 parts of 
soil to one of cement, gave a compres- 
sion stress at failure of 23 tons per 
square foot (43 lt. per square inch). 
This is roughly one-sixth of the cube 
strength as tested in the laboratory. At 
a failure stress of 2} tons per square 
foot, unloaded walls, 15 feet high, would 
have a factor of safety of four. In 
housing estate work in the Gold Coast 
this is the maximum wall height used 
in design. 


Application of Results of Experiments. 

A housing estate has been built at 
Kumasi containing 1,036 single labourer’s 
rooms, 98 two-roomed and 114 three- 
roomed artisans’ cottages, together with 
all ancillary buildings such as communal 
kitchens, bathrooms and fatrines. All 
these structures have been built with 6- 
inch walls from hand-made lateritic soil 
and cement blocks 18 inches by 9 inches 
by 6 inches in the proportion of 18 
parts of soil to one part of cement by 
loose volume. Some of these buildings 
are now three years old and have with- 
stood three wet seasons and three har- 
mattans (dry seasons) without appreciable 
sign of deterioration or failure. In a few 
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of the longer walls (50 and 100 feet) faint 
vertical shrinkage cracks have appeared 
at intervals of 16 to 20 feet, indicating 
that expansion joints in walls 
might be desirable. 

A large community centre has been 
built at Kumasi in 18-to-1 lateritic soil 
and cement machine-made blocks, 12 
inches by 9 inches by 44 inches, laid flat 
in 9-inch walls. The result is a y 
satisfactory building, pleasing and ro 
in appearance. Houses built in other 
towns, for example as at Kibi (18-1), 
Tafo (18-1), Ho (15-1), and Accra (15-1) 


are — the. value of cement as a 
stabilizer for lateritic soils for building 


purposes in the Gold Coast. 

In East Africa successful experiments 
have been carried out with lime as a 
stabiliser. In the lower economy and 
drier climate of that region it is now 
suggested that machine-made soil blocks 
should be stabilised in the lower 3 feet 
and top 1 foot only of walls for small- 
scale domestic buildings. The years will 
tell whether the saving in capital cost is 
not offset by the cost of maintenance of 
the unstabilised portion of the wall. In 
a low economy the latter is the primary 
consideration, often at the expense of the 
former. 

Exterior treatment of soil-cement block 
work in the Gold Coast has varied from 
fair face pointing in soil-cement mortar 
only to the addition of a coat of cement 
wash followed by a coat of soil wash, the 
latter returning the wall to the original 
colour.. Experience so far has shown 
that there is little or no deterioration of 
the surface in the 3-year period at present 
reached, even on untreated walls. 


BRITISH EXHIBITION IN 
COPENHAGEN 


CHEMICALS, PAINTS AND 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


A _ CORRESPONDENT ~—_—wrrites:+—~Major 
developments in important British indus- 
tries will be seen at the British Exhibition 
to be held in Copenhagen from September 
18 to October 3. 

An astonishingly wide range of plastics 
is now being produced by the industry in 
Britain, many with interesting ranges and 
properties. Polythene. for instance, was 
used as a super-insulating material for 
British radar during the war and is now 
widely used for telephones, radio, sub- 
marine cables and for the making of fun- 
nels, piping and fancy goods. 

Closely allied to the chemical industry 
is the paint industry in which substantial 
progress has been made in the last ten 
years—paint for production and for de- 
coration, paints on metal to prevent rust, 
and paints for walls and ceilings in the 
home. The range shown will include cellu- 
lose and synthetic enamels, oil paints. 
wood varnishes and lacquers, and also a 
new high temperature stoving enamel to 
give an agreeable and strongly protective 
finish to cast iron surfaces. 

Several manufacturers of special build- 
ing materials will be showing in the 
Forum extension. There will be, for 
example, special concretes, refractory and 
insulating, with powers of resistance to 
chemical attack. There will also be a 
new type of decorative material based 
on plastic and aluminium which is mar- 
keted in the form of a non-inflammable 
— sheet. Of interest, also, will be 
plastic floor tiles and panel boards and a 
compressed asbestos fibre. These will be 
displayed in the Tivoli Gardens, where 
special sheet jointing materials and 
various synthetic rubbers for the build- 
ing industry will be displayed for the 
first time in Denmark. 
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MACHINE TOOL 
EXHIBITION 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T WENT to the Machine Tool and 
Engineering Exhibition at Olympia 
expecting to find a comparatively small 
show. Actually it fills not only the 
ground floor of the Grand Hall, National 
Hall and Empire Hall, but the galleries 
also. It is a most impressive display. 
The whole area is dotted with grey- 
inted machines in orderly array divided 
rom one another, not by the usual stands 
—which are absent—but by electrically 
welded steel tubes, and strip lights over- 
head. The bulk of these machines are of 
engineering interest, including machines 
for metal surfacing, slotting, boring, 
screwing, etc., great drop hammers, 
lathes of all kinds, multiple drillers and 
a host of other ingenious appliances, but 
there are some which have direct rela- 
tion to building. In particular, the wood- 


working machines. 

On Stands Nos. 134 and 144, Grand 
Hall, Wadkin, Ltd., show a score of 
their latest machines, including a huge 
double-ended tenoner with ten direct 
motorised cutterheads, a hydraulic cross- 
cut saw, a combined surfacer and thick- 
nesser, a canting spindle dimension saw 
for cross-cutting, ripping, mitring, groov- 
ing or rebating, a double disc sander, 
and a new model of the firm’s general 
purpose saw bench. 

J. Sagar and Co., Ltd. (Stand No. 2, 
National Hall) show some bandsaws, 
sanders, routers, etc., particularly suited 
to pattern-shop woodwork. A _ new 
24-in. bandsaw which works at high 
speed, a 12-in. planing, jointing, rebating 
and moulding machine are among the 
exhibits of Metalclad, Ltd., on Stand No. 
80, Grand Hall. And among other tools 
applicable to building are the hand- 
power tools shown on the first floor of 
the Empire Hall by Desoutter Brothers, 
Ltd. (Stand No. 284) and E. P. Barrus, 
Ltd. (Stand No. 281). Also to be noted 
are the portable electric routers shown 
by the Central Tool and Equipment Co.. 
Ltd. (Stand No. 168a, Empire Hall) and 
the ratchet-operated pipe die for precision 
thread cutting, to be seen on the stand 
of S. N. Bridges and Co., Ltd. (No. 275, 
Empire Hall, first floor). 

In contrast to all this wonderful array 
of modern machines, it is fascinating to 
turn aside to the gallery space between 
the Grand and National Halls and there 
study some of the early forerunners— 
such as a pole lathe with a brass tap in 
position for turning, and, ‘particularly, 
the models of Brunel’s block-making 
machines. Also one actual original mach- 
ine, which the great Isambard ir.vented 
in 1801 for making ships’ blocks of all 
sizes, with one, two or more reeves, in 
the Dockyard at Portsmouth. This mass- 
production effort was indeed one of the 
sights of the day. 

The Exhibition at Olympia is open from 


10.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. till Saturda - 
tember 11. ' oe 


IMPROVEMENTS AT 
LIVERPOOL STREET 


IMMEDIATE START ON £250,000 
SCHEME 

WorK costing £250,000 is to be carried 
out immediately on improvements to the 
Liverpool-street Central and. Cirele Line 
Underground Stations. A new booking 
hall, 110 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, will be 
made beneath the surface of the 
public roadway in Liverpool-street and 
this will be connected with Central Line 
platforms by a triple escalator and to the 
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Circle Line platforms and the street by 
passageways. The work is expected to 
take from two to two and a half years. 

The new booking hall will be between 
the Central and Circle Line stations under 
the junction of Liverpool-street and Old 
Broad-street. Besides relieving conges- 
tion it will provide a shorter link between 
the two stations, will obviate the need to 
go up to road level, and will also give 
Central Line passengers better access to 
Liverpool-street road services. The work, 
begun in 1939, was held up during the 
war, when only a part of the instailation 
of the new escalators had been compieted. 

Much work has been done on the Cen- 
tral Line since 1945. It is the only part 
of the system exempted from the capita! 
building restrictions, since much of the 
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preparatory work had been started before 
the war. Live l-street station has been 
vitally affected by the Central Line exten- 
sion to Stratford, and then to Woodford, 
Newbury Park and Hainault. The fur- 
ther extension round the north of the 
Fairlop loop and out to Loughton will 
be opened either at the end of this year 
or the beginning of next year, and this 
will throw an even greater strain on 
Liverpool-street station. 

The reconstruction works are being 
carried out under the supervision cf Mr. 
P. Croom-Johnson, C.B.E., London 
Transport’s Chief Engineer. Messrs. 
Mott, Hay and Anderson are the consult- 
ing engineers and the main contractors 
are Messrs. Kinnear Moodie and Com- 
pany. 





NATIONAL WORKING RULE AGREEMENT 


WORKING HOURS, GUARANTEE 


PAYMENTS AND TERMINATION 


OF EMPLOYMENT 


THE National Joint-Council for the 
Building Industry has made and promul- 
gated on August 25 some amendments 
to the National Working Rules which 
have been ratified by the bodies ad- 
herent to that Council and which will 
have the following main effects :— 

NATIONAL WORKING RULE 2.—As from 
October 1, 1948, this Rule on Working 
Hours is altered so that: — 

(a) While the normal duration of the 
winter period will continue to be the six 
weeks before and the six weeks after 
Christmas, the Regional Joint Com- 
mittees are empowered to approve, for 
any locality, (i) a different winter period 
(not restricted to 12 weeks’ duration) 
taking into account differences in hours 
of daylight and other conditions affect- 
ing local working hours; (ii) adjustment, 
where necessary, of the local dinner in- 
terval during the fortnight before and 
after the winter period. 

(b) The previous references to “ Statu- 
tory Summer-Time” are deleted and 
the summer period, for the purposes of 
Working Rule 2, will be the whole in- 
terval between the end of one winter 











period and the beginning of the next. 
This means that, in 464-hour localities, 
the existing (44-hour) buffer-periods dis- 
appear so that the 464-hour week will 
apply throughout the year except for the 
winter period as approved for the par- 
ticular locality. 

NATIONAL WORKING RULES 2A AND 
2B (Guarantee Payments and Termina- 
tion of Employment).—As from mid- 
night, October 3, 1948, these rules are 
altered in the following respects :— 

(1) A common pay-week is introduced, 
namely, the week midnight Sunday to 
midnight Sunday, and the pay-day in all 
regions will be Thursday. 

(2) The requirements (in 2A) defining 
availability for work and as to qualify- 
ing for the guarantee remain as hitherto, 
but the guarantee under 2A will cover 
not only inclement weather but also 
time lost by reason of breakdown of 
plant, non-arrival of materials or other 
similar causes beyond the contro] of the 
parties. 

(3) On the foregoing basis, the power 
to terminate employment on a Friday is 
to be absolute (subject only to the exist- 
ing provisos in 2B); and for purposes of 
the guarantee each week is to stand on 
its own. As a consequence the previous 
provisions 2A (5) and (6) about complete 
pay-weeks lost are eliminated; in particu- 
lar, the previous reference in 2A (6) to 
registering for unemployment benefit is 
rendered unnecessary. ; 

(4) Since the normal time for termina- 
tion of employment does not coincide 
with the end of the common pay-week, it 
is provided that the guarantee shall not 
become “ proportionate ” merely because 
an operative, discharged on a Friday. can- 
not therefore be available for work on 
the next (Saturday) morning. 

The full amended text of each of the 
National Working Rules thus altered is 
being issued through the National. 
Regional and local organisations attached 
to the Council. ; 

On the other outstanding notice for 4 
“constitutional amendment ”—concerning 
the Wage-Scale of Apprentices—the 
National Joint Council received a recom- 
mendation from its committee, but, having 
disagreed on the subject, the Council is 
operating its “ deadlock procedure,” and 
has set up a Special Committee for that 
purpose, with power to consult with the 
Executives. 

At the same National Joint Council 
meeting (on August 25) a decision was 
made to adopt some supplementary rules 
governing employment in woodworkinz 
factories and shops. The decision has 
been sent out to all the adherent bodies 
for ratification. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 
Housing in Holland. 

In June 2,467 dwellings were completed 
in The Hague, the best total since the war. 
4 provisional figure for the first half 
of 1948 was 12,552. Work on‘a further 
3,502 houses has begun. 


Progress on Irish Airport Buildings. 

The £60,000 new buildings at Nutt’s 
Corner Airport, Co. Antrim, are now 
80 per cent. complete and include garages 
for the use of motorists making cross- 
channel air trips, a restaurant and waiting 
rooms. 


Birmingham Station Roof. 


In connection with the improvements to 
the roof of New Street Station, Birming- 
ham (which were the subject of an article 
in our issue for August 20), Messrs. 
Weston and Co. (Manchester), Ltd., in- 
form us that they carried out the whole 
of the specialist asbestos cement roof 
sheeting contract for the London Midland 
Region of British Railways. 


Housing Proposals in Rhodesia, 

Among the priorities listed in the 
revised ten-year Development Plan of 
Northern Rhodesia are more houses for 
Europeans and Africans, because lack of 
housing has impeded the recruitment of 
technical staff needed from overseas, and 
because African staff are inadequately 
housed. 


Purchase Tax, 

The Commisioners of Customs and 
Excise state that where electric filament 
lamps or fluorescent lighting tubes are 
sold in conjunction with lighting fittings, 
the tubes or lamps and the lighting 
fittings are regarded as separate articles 
for tax purposes. Liability to tax must 
accordingly be decided by reference to 
the character of each article separately. 


Private Builders’ Scheme Rejected. 

Private builders in the Ruislip- 
Northwood (Middx.) area recently sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the Minister 
of Health proposing to erect 400 houses 
for sale during the next twelve months. 
The proposal was rejected on the grounds 
that it would be “ impractical and not in 
line with Government policy.” The 
memorandum was presented to the 
Minister by Mr. Frank Beswick, M.P. for 
Uxbridge. 


National Price List. 


A National Price List, containing 
approved prices for building and plumb- 
ing trade supplies, has been compiled by 
a committee representing the British 


Federation of Plumbers Merchants 
Association, Building Industry Distribu- 
tors, National Federation of  Iron- 


mongers, Scottish Metal and Plumbers 
Merchants Federation. All communica- 


tions relating to the list should be 
addressed to L. Fusedale, Building 
Industry Distributors, High Holborn 


House, 52-54 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Estimate Exceeded. ° 


The original estimate of £114,576 for 
building the first allocation of 96 houses 
by direct labour at Bradford has been 
exceeded by £28,215. This was revealed 
after a meeting of the Housing Com- 
mittee when it was stated .the figures 
were to be forwarded to the Ministry of 
Health in support of an application for 
Permission to build more houses by 
direct labour. Reasons given for the in- 
crease were increased costs of labour ard 
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materials, work over and above the 
original quantities and _ specification, 
improved holiday pay to workers, sick 
pay, cost of canteen, etc. It 
intimated that the cost of the second 
allocation of 94 houses (£123,858) was 
not likely to be exceeded in the same 
way. 


INSULATION BOARD AND 


PLASTERBOARD 
IMPROVEMENT IN SUPPLY 
POSITION 


A Supplement to Ministry of Health 
Circular 76/46, now issued, states that 
the supply position of both insulation 
board and plasterboard has improved to 
the point at which it is now possible to 
cancel the previous instructions relating 
to restrictions on their use. Authorities 
have already been informed in Circular 
136/48 of the removal of the controls 
affecting the acquisition of insulation 
board, the availability of which will no 
longer govern its use in house-building. 
Similarly, plasterboard is now more freely 
available and although it will remain 
on the list of materials subject to the 
Control of Building Materials (Amend- 
ments) Order, 1948 (the W.B.A. Scheme) 
restrictions on its use for wall linings and 
ceilings imposed in previous Supplements 
to this Circular are now withdrawn. 

Any sudden increase in demand for 
either insulation board or plasterboard 
might for a short time strain the usual 
distribution arrangements, but the 
regular supplies coming on to the home 
market are considered by the Ministry 
sufficient to meet all normal and reason- 
able demands. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Change of Address. 


As from September 13, the head- 
quarters of the export licensing branch 
of the Board of Trade will be removed 
to Regis House, King William-street, 
E.C.4.. Tel. Avenue 3111. 


Brochure for Export Distribution. 


Messrs. George Cohen and Sons, Ltd., 
engineers and machinery merchanis, of 
Wood-lane, W.12, have prepared a 
brochure for export distribution outlin- 
ing the activities of their group of com- 
panies. A kindred publication, in con- 
densed form, is being prepared in French 
and Spanish. 


New Technical Bulletins. 


Mackay Industrial Equipment, Ltd., 
Feltham, Middlesex, announce the avail- 
ability of the following technical bul- 
letins for Allis-Chalmers industrial trac- 
tors: §$.D.1/S-438, tractor mode! H.D.10; 
S.D.2/S-439, tractor model H.D.5SG; S.D.3, 
S.D.4, and S.D.5, tractor model H.D.7, 
H.D.10, H.D.14, and H.D.19. 


Fluorescent Fittings. 

The Company of the Merchant Adven- 
turers of London, Ltd., 43, Portland-road, 
London, W.11, announce that by arrange~ 
ment with The Benjamin Electric Lid.. 
they have agreed to change the name 
“ Flurolume,” describing their fluorescent 
fittings, to “ Fluorelume,” as it was felt 
that the original name might be confused 
with Messrs. Benjamin’s trade mark 
“ Flurolier,” to their mutual disadvantage. 


Building Board Brochure. 


A brochure produced by the P.ILM. 
Board Co., Ltd., Sunbury-on-Thames, 
gives a general study of the develop- 
ment of the building board during the 
past fifty years and of “Sundeala” in 
particular, a board which the firm makes 
in two qualities. It is water-resisting 
and suitable for use in ships, railway 
carriages and the interiors and exteriors 
of domestic and industrial buildings. 


“ Silver” Ink. 


The Northern Aluminium Co., of 
Banbury, has advised Messrs. Johnson 
and Bloy, Ltd., Metana House, Hind 
Court, Fleet-street, E.C.4, manufacturers 
of metallic printing inks and bronze 
powders, that in its future publications 
it intends to use Johnson's “ silver” 
printing ink. This ink is based on the 
“ Noral” aluminium paste, a product of 
the Northern Aluminium Company. 


A Trench-cutting Machine. 


A trench-cutting machine, designed to 
mechanise the cutting of trenches for 
gas, electricity, telephone and water ser- 


vices, is described in an_ illustrated 
booklet issued by the manufacturers, 
Messrs. Aveling-Barford, Ltd. of 


Grantham and Newcastle. The machine, 
which is powered by a vertical, single- 
cylinder, petrol-type engine. developing 
8 b.h.p. at 1,500 c.p.m., is self-hauling 
and digs at a speed of 25 to 75 ft. per 
hour, at the same time depositing the 
earth on either side of the trench. It will 
cut trenches of 11 in. or 18 in. in width 
to a maximum depth of 3 ft. 6 in., 
and an adjustment to the main travelling 
wheels enables vertical trenches to be cut 
on sloping ground. It requires one man 
only to operate it; a steering hand wheel 
with worm and wheel mechanism is used 
to guide its course. It can be readily 
manceuvred on the site by a tractor or 
lorry and transported between sites on 
a 3-ton truck. 
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AS FROM 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE [scion 


(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors) 





Aldershot District 
Alfreton U.D. 


yes +e la-Zouch U.D. 
Ashby Woulds U.D. 

Ashford (Kent) A 
Ashford (Middlesex)...... . 


Ashtead 
Ashton-under-Lyne 
Aspatria and Brayton .... 
Atherstone (parts of) 
Aylesbury .. 

Aylesby (Yorks) 

Aylesha 


ceed Castle U.D. 
Barnoldswick U.D. 
Barnsley 
Barrow-in-Furness 
Barrow-upon-Soar R.D. 
(exc. Thrussington A2) ..A 
A 


Basford R.D. (exc. Willough- 
by-on-the-Wolds A2)....A 


Bath 

Batley 

Baxterley ; es 
Beaconstield & District | én 


KEY TO SCHEDULE OF GRADE RATES. 
Grade a A 


Craftsmen 
Labourers 


2/93 
2/3 


A2 
2/83 
2/2 





Town. 
Bungay 
Burnham-on-Crouch 
Burnley 
Burton-on-Trent C.B. 


Calder Valicy 
Cambridge 
es GID oases Seances A 
Cc Danterbury 
Cardiff 

Cardiganshire, County of ia3 
Carlisle 
Carmarthenshire, Cnty.of tA3 
Carnarvonshire, Cnty of ta3 
Carnforth A 
Castleford 
Caterham 
Chapel-en-le-Frith 
Charmy Down 
Chatham & District 1 
Cheadle (Staffs) R.D. ...... A 

heilmsford 


Chesterfield M.B. 

Chesterfield R.D. 

Chester-le-Street. U.D. 

Chichester 

Chippenham (inc. Chippen- 
ham Within and Harden- 
huish) A2 

Chorley 

Clacton 

Cleethorpes .............. A 


Coalville U.D. 
Cobham (Surrey) 
a tag 


pow el Bay 


Town. 
Felixstowe 


Gainsborough R.D. 
(Mid. pt.). a 
Gateshead 
Gillingham (Kent) 
Glossop 
Gloucester Al 
Gloucestershire, Cnty. of [A2 
Godalming A2 
Goole M.B. 
Gosport 
Grantham M.B. 
Gravesend 
Great Yarmouth 
Grimsby (Yorks.) A 
Grimsby R.D. (Lines.)....A3 
Guildford District A2 
Guilsborough 
Guiseley 
Halesowen M.B. 
Halifax 
Halstead 
Haresfield 
Harlow 
Harpenden 
Harrogate 
Hartlepool 
Harwich 
Haslemere 
Hastings 
Hatfield (Herts.) 
Haywards Heath 
Hemel Hempstead 
Henley-on-Thames 
Hereford 
Herefordshire, Cnty. of .. . 
Herne Bay 
Hertford 


Heysham 
High Wycombe 


Town, 


Maid 

Maidstone 

Maltby 

Maldon (Essex) 
Malvern U.D, 
Manchester 
Manningtree 
Mansfield M.B. 
March 

Margate 

Market Harborough 
Maryport 

Matlock U.D. 
Melksham . 
Meiton Constable .. . 
Melton Mowbray U. D. 
Merthyr 
Middlesbrough 
Middleton 
Middlewich 

Milford Haven 
Morecainbe 

Morley 

Mundesley 


Nantwich 

Nelson 
Newark-on-Trent R.D. 
Newbury 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Newcastle-under-Lyme .... 


New Forest District 
Newmarket 
Newport, Mon. 
Newport Pagnell! 
Newton Abbot 
Northallerton Dist. 


Northampton C.B......... A 


North Shields 
Norton Radstock 
Norwich 
Nottingham C.B. 
Nuneaton M.B. 


rset, County of 
Southampton ee 
Southend-on-Sea Dist. .... 
ce. ae 
South Shields C.B. 


Stamford M.B. 
Stantonwick 

Stevenage 

Stockport 

Stockton R.D 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Stoke-on-Trent C.B. ...... 
Stoke Orchard 

Stourbridge M.B. 
Stourport U.D. 
Stowmarket 
Stratford-on-Avon M.B. .. 
Sunderland District 
Sunningdale 

Sutton Coldfield M.B. 
Swaffha 


Swinton U.D. 


Tamworth M.B. 

Tenterden 

Tewkesbury 

Thames Haven 

Thetford 

Thorpe Bay 

Thurrock U.D.C. Area .... 
» North of, to Billericay “ 

Tilbury 

Todmorden 

Tonbridge 

Torquay 

Totnes 

Trowbridge 

Tunbridge Wells 

Tynemouth C.B. .......... A 


on che - nn. <1 AY BAAWATrAS 


op vA Ae LA 


Bedlington 

Bedwas... A 
Beeston & Stapleford U.D. A 
Belper U.D. A 
Belton 

Berkhamsted 

Berrington . 

—_—_ District 

Beverley Rr Hull 
Bexhill-on-Sea Hunstanton 
Huntingdon (Staffs) 
likley 

Ingatestone 

Ipswich 

Isle of Sheppey 

Isle of Thanet 

Iste of Wight 


Uppingham (Salop) ....Al 
Uttoxeter U.D. .......... A2 


Wakefield 


Highworth 


Conglet 
Coan Hinckley U.D. 


Consett 

Conway 

Cornwall, County of 
ry C.B. 


. 
: 
bs | 


nace 


os 


Pe 
Bs 


ee: 


Paignton 
Peterborough 


a ERY HET « 


=a 


eae 
a 
ie 


Fre 


Dalton-in-Furness 
Darlington District eee Gin bis 
West Bromwich C.B. ...... 
Westbury 

Westcliff-on-Sea 
Westerham 
Weston-super-Mare 


vm * 


— 


eee 


Bishop Auckland 
Bishop’s Stortford 


4 
Op ih ie: HE ait 


Pulborough 


il th U.D. 
— ——— County of 


Kettering M.B. 
Keynsham 
Kidderminster M.B. 
King’s Lynn 

ingskerswell 

ingsteignton 
Kirkham 


AT I PR 


ng 
Dorset, County ‘of (except- 
ing Poole and Wimborne 
Al) A 


ik ea POP ae 


FAR Se mS oO 








OTR Re Teele z 
2 OB NEM ag DORR de 


E. Glam. & Mon. Val. 
East Grinstead District 
Eastwood (Notts.) U.D. 
Ebbw Vale & District 
Edenbridg 




















For Birkenhead, Li i, and Lo of London the rate beyond the 12-mile radius is :— 
2s. 1034. mney ens ndon the rates are :—Craftsmen, 2s. 11d.; Labourers, 2s. 4d. In the case n Tai y 


+ Plus 2d. working day.” 
This is Couney-sean aaa except where higt are 
Rore._Catpen' Joiners and Phambere in all towns Regan ain ep meni te is Is. 1134 
th t s. le ° 
carry out work other than craft processes, Is. 74d. pnd mp rate of wages for women engaged in craft processes per hour 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 288 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices 


for smaller quantities ex merchant's warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to the exceptional 


which prevail at 


the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of softwoods are for cash on delivery. 


BRICKS, etc. 
4a 4 
First Hard Stocks 815 0 
Second Hard Stocks 8 0 0 
Pt id Stocks jn ee 
\| loaded free into lorry at the works. The question 


of pte is still very difficult and prices must be 
obtained from job to job. 


2i-in Nominal At Maiden’ _ To Sites in West 
Phorpres Bricks. Lane Stn., Central District 
per 1,000 per 1,000. 
s. d s. d. 
Comm ns 73 «C0 85 0 
Cellular . 67 11 82 il 
Keyed 75 0 87 0 
Cellular Keyed 69 11 $4 11 
Rustics . 93 0 105 0 
Cellular Rustics 87 11 102 11 
Single Bullnose 93 0 105 0 
Best White Facings 156 6 157 107 
142 10* — 
Sandfaced 103 0 115 0 
Coriex Facing Brick 88 0 100 0 


* At Kings Cross Stn. tex Kings Cross Stn. 
£ 


s. d. 

Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) .. 18 9 0O 

Dx Bulinose (London Stns.) .. a 2a 

Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) .. a ee: ae 
Best Stourbridge Fire Brick (London Stns.) :-— 

s. d. £s. d. 

24 in . 1618 6 3 in, 19 16 0 


Giazep Bricks (London Stns.). The prices given 
below are now subject to a percentage addition of 224. 
Best White Ivory D’ble Stretchers 53 10 

and Salt Glazed D’bie Headers 48 10 0 
Stretcher 0 One side &twoends 54 10 0 
Headers 39 10 O Twosides&oneend 56 0 0 
Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 

& 4tin. Flats50 0 O Squints $2 0 0 


Second Quality, £2 Os. per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 Os. extra over white. Other colours. 

Hard Glaze, £5 10s. Od. extra over white. 

Haulage to site 20s. 1, 
PARTITION SLABS, 
Delivered Central London Area. 
HoLttow CLay PARTITION BLOCKS. 
London Brick Company. 

Minimum Lorry Loads. Keyed. s. d. 
2” per yo. Sei. Te, Ga hceckbsseecacnss ae 
, “EL a key ob aduaveoedes> 3 4 
. a os ee a eee eh eae aay 40 
Re eal SEE OF Ca rs, 


84, 
Half blocks add 2s. ‘per yard super to above prices 
CLINKER CONCRETE. 


z per ag: sup. 2 8 . per yd. sup. 4 : 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd. super .............. ay 
Size 12598 SE Sa ae ae savasicdees 3 4 
Size 12 x 9 x 3” doi ges hn aaa Bice bia Gig se 40 
Sise 12 2 DEO Oh Sa ee se ee hawes 47 
HEMPSTEAD—KEYED Two Sines. 
ook FS een 3 1 12x9x3’. 40 
12x 9x 24’. 3 4 12x9x4’ 47 


Per yard ‘super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Pius 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 


both sides. 

STONE. 

BaTH STONE— . & 
Mouks PUGE cs <0 sacempn ceanqes¥ heeses 
St. Aldhelm Box Ground 
Delivered in railway trucks at South 

Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube. 


PorTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway ¢t at 
Nine Elms, S.Rly. .........-.. perft.cube 6 
Nore.—1Id. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
Hopton-Woop STONE— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 
Random blocks up to 3 ft. 3 in. long and not 
over 10.00 Ri ok 5 vbecdeuns per ft. cube 
Slabs—Random sizes sawn 2 sides, up to 
5 ft. long and not over 15 ft. super, 
2 in. per PR. GUMS icc ccedvessensecees 
York Stone, Biue—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
30 ft. super) per ft. super 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto » i 
3 in. sawn two;sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) ” 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs an a 
(r random sizes)(paving) .. - ” 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto .. 
Harp Yorx— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London 
Scrappled random blocks per ft. cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes hyoremed 
40 ft super) 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ” il 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 
MIES) oa cscdccsnassieues ” 6 5 
3 in ditto ditto ...... 4 10 
2 in. self-faced random flags per yd. super .. 9 


Fi 


serene ” 





CEMENT. 


Best British Portland Cement. 
tion delivered London area 

6-ton loads and upwards site...... perton 3 

Se OMENS es iceitn Vance dackaneds 3 

In non-returnable paper bags charged at 
11/— net per ton or 6d. each net per sack 
in lots of less than I ton. 

In non-returnable jute sacks chaiged at 9/— 
pei ton, 

In returnable jute sacks charged at the rate 
of 35/6 net per ton of cement of 1/94 net 
per sack in lots of less than I ton. Credit 
on return at 1/6 net per sack. 

In returnable cotton sacks charged at the rate 
of 3/4 net each sack. Credit on return at 
3/— net each sack. 

“ Ferrocrete’’ Rapid Hardening Cement 

6-ton. loads and upwards site 

1- to 6-tons site 

In paper bags 11/— per ton extra. 

“ Aquacrete"’ Water Repellent cement,31/6 
per ton on ordinary “ Blue Circle” 
prices. In paper bags, 9/— per ton extra. 

Red, Buff or Khaki “ Colorcrete’’ in 6-ton 


Standard Specifica- 
| is “Gig” 


0 6 
3 6 


7) 
won 
an 


In paper bags 9/— per ton extra. 
Other colours, according to colour. In 4- 
ton lots from 173/- to 397/— per ton 
{including paper bags). 
“ Snowcrete’’ White Portland Cement (In 
free paper bags) 
ot 8 Per Heer per cwt. 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
Delivered Site London Area in 6-ton lots 
and upwards 
In Lg bags 9/— per ton extra. 
Super ment (Waterproof), bags extra. 
Cullamix Tyrolean Finish....£7 15 6 to 
(1-ton lots and upwards, ‘including cost 
of paper me ). 


i4 0 
0 13 


of 
=) 
co 


s. d. €¢s € 
Parian Cement 8 1 9 Keen’sCement,White8 1 9 
Pink 715 6 
PLASTER. 
im te fa ¢ 
Coarse, Pink 4 15 3 Sirapite, Coarse.. 416 3 
» White 5 4 9 ob Finish .. 5 4 3 
Above prices for 1-ton loads and over London Area. 
Biue Lias Lime, Hydrated Lime, 
inc. bags, 6- 6-ton lots ...... 1 6 
ton lots .... 5 1 
Granite Chips, Lump Lime, 6 
6ton lots ..2 5 0 toniots...... 3 £3..3 
Hair, per cwt. 446 


Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags £4 2s. Od., 6ton 
lots at railway depot. 








SLIDING 
peje): 


GEAR 


GEO.W.KING” 


HITCHIN-HERTS 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 





SAND. 

D/D ged in full lorry loads. Average of for 
agg al Westminster, Paddington, Holborn and 
Pancras. wer d. 
Thanos ME pike eoecucey Use3 per yd. is 9 
PU NE hes evccevciee cebesses fe 15 10 
PUN Sc i Seas Wabecacutecseas i 1s 2 
Wrens SOOE ecndienwccasdntn i 17 0 
SO; BN on bn Fain cdec dans ses 18 2 

2 in. Broken Brick .......... ve 17 6 
PUR BE 665.5 orig cote eanss « te 10 4 


TILES. 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 


of not less than 6 toms ...............4. Per 1,000 
f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
Staffordshire districts .................. 914 6 
Ditto, hand-made, ditto .............. fi it 0 
Chromed OH i ki cc ek keen tenwds 12 4 0 
Hip and valley tiles—Hand-made ........ 4 5 
(per dozen) —Machine-made ...... 4. 
Nore.—Breakage in transit, purchasers’ —* saat 
SLATES. 


First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc. 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station, 
Per 1,000 actual £ 


$s. & & 
24 by 12 ...... 67 14 0 18by10.... 34413 0 
aa by 82 5.4.22. 3:3: Cit... 3:2 3 
pot | Lene 53 6 6 16by10.... WO O 
p 2 be eee 4610 0 16by8 2316 (0 
20 by 10 ...... 4 12 
Note : Breakage in transit, purchasers’ responsibility. 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
cass; Lenten. 


S.D. Br cocks CruTcH HEAD, ror IRON. 
+ in 66/- 2? in. 108/— per doz. 
Tomer Bis Cocks ror Iron. 

4 in. 114/- 2 in. 171/~ per doz. 
S.D. Stop Cocks For Iron. 


in. gin. lin, tein. 1hin. 2 in. 
2/-  111/— 189/— 269/- 363/—- 590/— per doz. 
S.D.S, witH Two UNIONS FoR LEapD. 
sin. fin, Lin. thin. i in. 2 in. 
102/— 164/— 264/6 369/- 438/— 736/— per doz. 
Dous._e Nut Borer Screws. 
4 in. 2 in, 1 in. ldin. Bhi 2 in. 
17/- 2/- 33/- 68/- 108/— 140/~per doz. 
HEAVY ghee ° 7 BALL VALVES. 
4 in. Zin. lin, in, si? . 
93/- 149/- en 7 /- /- per doz. 
AND SCREWS. 
14 in tin, 2i as 34 in. 4 in. 
23/6 26/6 4§/- PF ma 89/- 112/- per doz. 
Brass SLeeves. 
1l¢in. 2in. 3in. Bin. 4in, 
29/- 3i/- 67/— 83/- 101/— per doz. 
LeaD TRAPS WITH Brass CLEANING SCREWS. 
14x 6 lb 1$x6lb. 2x7Ib 3x7 Ib. 
Lead P. 57/~— 69/— 1/— 144/~ per doz. 
Lead S. 69/- 84/- 138/— 153/~ per doz. 
y —_ .—Plumbers’, 3/1, Tinmen’s 3/11, Biow pipe, 
per 
Copper Tubes 1/9} per Ib. Basis. 
Brass Tubes ....... 1/93 per Ib. Basis. 
Basis prices are subject to extras. 
PAINTS, ete. sca 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .... pergallon 1 3 3 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. “ 13 7 
Genuine White Lead (free kegs) cw. 7790 
Genuine — Lead Paint (tins free) gall. 2 5 0 
Genuine Red Lead .......... cwt. 612 6 
Putty (free packages) ........ om. ©3235 
Size XD quality... ..6.....-. fkn. O 9 @ 
Turpentine substitute can be obtained and prices 


vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 
VARNISHES, etc. 


Per gallon. 
SN NN ys ic ce oan cess Outside 1 6 O 
te 116 0 
115 0 

112 8 

110 0 
210 

11 0 

112 0 

113 6 

116 0 

115 0 

1 8 6 
146 

1 8 6 

112 6 

18 6 

1 8 6 

414 6 

2 9 
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to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OP MATERIALS contd) BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 
Note at preceding page. “ . 
~ Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from July 11, 1948. Every 
METALS. effort is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
Giapers, &c., TO LONDON STATION. PER TON | Grade Classification A Craftsmen...... 2/93 Labourers...... 2/3 
R. S. Joists, cut and fitted............ 7 6 cae Perthshi 
TOSSES ie ier 3417 6| Aberdeen ........ A Dumfriesshire ....A Inverness ........ A Not ME a, A 
iz a Stanchions .......... 42 7 6| Ayrshire.......... A en re eee A Inverurie ........ A Nr em desbpkee A 
Se EI 52.17 6| Banff ............ A Dunoon ......-. - cee 5 A Romemy ...... A 
Nore.—These »rices are for standard pieces and not ickshire ...... es Pe Fe, on A Kinross-shire aa. : 
special pieces of an awkward nature. Bridge of Allan....A East Lothian...... A Lanarkshire amare A St. sa S 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per | Broughty Ferry....A Edinburgh ...... A Midlothian ...... A Moe tn 4 ‘ 
ton. Clackmannanshire A Fifeshire beepeotns A Monifieth ... sees A | Stewartry .....|. A 
n £ s.d. Diameter. €- & i ne A Forfarshire ...... A Moray and Nairn..A Stirlingshire ..._. A 
| Se Se 2617 6 i= -« 2012 6itjeubiane |... A Glasgow.........- A Newport ........ A Stornoway ...... A 
iy Te vives 26 2 6 in, to 2f in. 23 17 6] Dunbartonshire _.A Greenock .......- A Peeblesshire ...... A ae ey 
w mam. . ‘“. a ~ - Dumfries ........ A Hamilton ........ A PONG a exis bb ¥csaRe A West Lothian A 
ies from wo The Scottish N.J.C. award on which this is based provides for variation to current rates of Apprentices 
Deliveries from London stock further 24% gross and Trainees’ wages, which will be increased according to scale. 
10/17 : The Information given in this table is copyright. > ce 
Tubes Tubulars and Flanges Painters’ rates: 2/94 Grade A; 2/84 Grade B. (Grade B towns are Banff and Moray and Nairn.) 
"/6° 0 — #/2" ae 
. fe /e fe Ze 
Light weight .... 49; — 453 49554 GLASS. 
Heavy weight .. 42 42 373 39 473 | SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY. | THE TTI UII 
Yay comes ~ 32 238 @ CUT SIZES. Per ft. ar’ Sco SH B DER 
iv. vyweight 1 1 18 18 18 : 
tage Pag tubulars sizes 4°/}° inclusive, charged | 18 07. ...........20s cece eccereeneeenseeeis Ps NEW BUILDINGS 
% less gross. DOE GONE 2 oa nacnensccesotasdened as be eene ; 
extra © s ; é Belishill.—Schoo] to be erected by the Tarran 
Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. MOOG. sg ci Sow tiyew kh ole 4g Can hwe Cee 7 leteiiiicn Lad. Mollet ak Baanon € 


_ Terms.—Net cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over 


CL HacF-Rounp Gutters.—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 


‘ Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
ED SO 2/5 2/2 7d. 
PR eeanteessecccse 2/8 2/8 74. 
MG. as anh tys sxe yah 2/10 2/7 1/- 
EUG ce vVitediuincncchs 3/1 3/- 1/2 
De gc sha beenc See hos 3/5 3/3 1/3 

y O.G. GuTTers 
BR. sceueashceunxe ts 3/1 2/10 9d. 
Se eee 3/7 2/10 1/- 
LEEPER ny eae 3/7 3/- 1/2 
EOS een geeks Seek des 3/8 3/5 1/3 
Wahi. ivexcbossaeiass 4/6 4/- 1/5 


RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 


, Angles. 
MN Wiad va gap aed we ae $/- 2/ 3/10 
Bs Spe ksesbadencbole 5/3 3/- 4/6 
POM. Sbesdevaenssphee 5/10 3/8 5/6 
Lee 6/8 4/5 6/5 
DW. sunt cad dwabeho ns 7/8 5/3 7/8 
NET PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coarep Son. Pires.—London Prices, ex stock. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
. 5/6 


OL Maga esitignn ae S/ll 4/6 
WU high vcde saves 6/3 s/l 6/10 
Oakes tke coc ovn'en 6/11 5/6 8/3 
dai det s lawieses 7/10 /10 9/6 
WM eddnnisses ove ies s/ll 7/8 1/1 


cwt. ar. Ib. peryard. Bends. Branches. 





in 9 fts. 
4 in. 2: a 16/3 fe 21/6 
6 in. oe ae Fe 24/2 /4 43/9 
Per ton basis 
. in London. 
Inon.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant £ s. d. 
quality........ Las O5n Wa auld s eeiphe ewe ee 28 5 0 
Inco. —ealhordahire Marked Bars........ 36 («O 
ee er aa 22 10 0 
EEG Shoal Toes .. cc cccc duc wctawene 23 17 6 
Ex Merchant’s 
per ton (two-ton) lo 
Soft Steel Sheets C.R. and C.A.— eee * 
20 gauge 
24 gauge 
26 gauge 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft.— 
gauge 
24 gauge 
gauge 
Galvanised Flat Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
ga 
24 gauge 
26 gauge 
. d 
Cut Nails, 3 in. and up, 1 ton lots........ 3615 0 
ALL NeT. 
MetaL Winpows.—Standard sizes suitable for 
com; . included all fittings, painting 


two 
coats, and delivery to job, average about Ss. 0d. 


BE Re oie oh 5-05 sadness verb eecnsn weiss atoms 9 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 


CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES 


Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Wand eiate,: 8 Biss 5 oc hc fae cces vice eoriane 7 
ee a YS |S” eeprerare py iaaawe 
Mae CON, 2 Wisso 5 ike erst ccc ipeawesee 8h 
Figure rolled, and Cathedral white............ Tt 
Figure rolled, and Cathedral tinted.......... 104 
ee TPP ereumdet yen Ap poss ne ere 6 


Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Monded,: 4 Uh. Cees nek ccekenecawennses 1 
—re is the same price as rough cast double 

rolled. 


Per - 
Wito Cant, bie Oi oo coins pv nb coaatczuees 94 
ee A Le a ee er ree re 104 
HOLLOW GLASS BLOCKS. s. d. 
P.B. 2—S5# in. x 5} in. x 3} in. 2 6each net 
P.B. 3—7} in. x 73 in. x 3¢ in. 3 6 ” 
P.B. 32—7# in. x 72 in. x 3{ in. 3 6 x 
a Corner Brick to match up with— 
BM: -Buacracianedsci weccoswvinec ae ee 
POR: BR cde suse chased beaks 6 0 
TIMBER, SOFTWOODS AND 


HARDWOODS. 

Home GROWN TimBer Prices.—See Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1947, No. 94, price 5d. net. 

ImporteD Sorrwoops Prices.—See Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1947, No. 731, price 1s. 1d. net. 
Importep Harpwoops Prices.—See Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1947, No. 1524, price Is. Id. net. 
Note.—The above can be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


PATENT 
GLAZING 


AYGEE 


in 
ALUMINIUM ALLOY SYSTEMS 
and LEAD CLOTHED STEEL 


Enquiries Invited 


AY GEE ur. 


100, Westminster Bridge Road 
London, S.E.1. ‘Phone: WATerloo 6314 
BARS ONLY SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED 














LEAD, etc. 
ae Per ton. 
Lanne Shost’ Bagiioh 3h iba 107 10 6 
PROGID GUND isc cecccnsesnse ras BES A 108 15 0 
ED: A865 Chvkbuwan cusdsnsmadens 11215 0 
ce i IEEE Pa ae 115 15 0 
Nore.—Country delivery, 10/— per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt., 4/— per cwt., extra and over 3 cwt. and 
Old lead. eh’ Lom 168 0. 0. Bus 
area, . 0, 
a ae vitae a 














Glasgow.—At Copland-rd. bakery for R. A 
Peacock, Ltd., alterations and additions, {, 
which the architects are Watson, Salmond 4 
Gray, Union-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Alterations and additions proposed 
at Nitsdale-rd., for which the architect is / 
Wilson, 200, St. Vimweent-st., Glasgow. 

Ruthergien.—At Calderwood-rd. and Lomeside 
av. James Templeton & Co., Ltd., Templeton 
st., Glasgow, are to erect service flats. 


SAND-LIME BRICKS 


THEIR MANUFACTURE AND USES 


THE sand-lime brick is a comparatively 
modern product, for it was first intro- 
duced commercially fifty years ago. 
These bricks have certain advantages 
over other building materials and are 
being increasingly used, even when in 
close competition with local clay bricks. 
“National Building Studies, Special 
Report No. 3—Sand-Lime Bricks,” 
published recently by H.M.S.O., price 
Is. 3d., by post, Is. 5d., gives full in- 
formation on their manufacture. 
properties, and an assessment of their 
suitability for different uses. 


This special report has been prepared 
by the Building Research Station, 
D.S.1.R., and is intended to be of use 
both to the manufacturer and the user. 
The first part is devoted to discussion 
of the raw materials and process of 
manufacture and the information in this 
section provides guidance to manufac- 
turers on the choice of raw materials and 
the precautions to be taken in manufac- 
ture to produce bricks of satisfactory 
and uniform quality. 


A section on the use of sand-lime 
bricks gives notes on selection of the type 
of brick most suitable for the job ot 
laying, plastering and rendering. For 
both laying and pointing the use of a 
cement-lime-sand mortar 1s advocated 
in preference to plain cement-sand 
| mortars. It is noted that carving 1n 
low relief may be carried out with good 
uality bricks and a photograph shows 
the relief carving by Mr. Eric Gill, on 
the sand-lime wall of the Mond 
Laboratory at Cambridge. 











Private Building at Llandudno. 


Who shall decide which of the many 
applicants shall have —s = private 
enterprise house licences? is was he 
problem which faced Llandudno Counci! 
members at a recent meeting. Aftei 
somewhat lengthy discussion it was ae 
cided that the Housing Committee shou! 


be responsibie. 
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TESTS FOR SOIL 


COMPACTION 
A RECENT BRITISH STANDARD 


Tue British Standards Institution has 
recently published as B.S.1377, a series of 
standard tests for soil classification and 
compaction. Although the preparation 
of this British Standard arose in the first 
instance from consideration of standard 
methods of test for stabilised soils, the 
scope of the work was subsequently ex- 
tended to cover the whole field of soil 
mechanics. It is believed, therefore, that 
the document will fulfill an important 
function, since it is appropriate to all 
types of civil engineering construction 
and not only to the road engineering 
industry from which the proposal 
originated. 

The standard is divided into four parts, 
the first containing a glossary of terms 
and a list of symbols, the second the 
preparation of samples, and the third and 
fourth parts soil classification and soil 
compaction tests respectively. 

A large number of tests were examined 
before the final selection was made. 
Many of the tests adopted have already 
been standardised in the U.S.A., and the 
foreword to the British Standard includes 
an acknowledgment to the America 
Society for Testing Materials and t 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

For certain tests, the standard includes 
a laboratory method and _ alternative 
methods more appropriate to the field, 
and the latter should be of considerable 
Mage in the control of construction work. 
In the preparation of the document full 
advantage was taken of the extensive 
experience of agricultural scientists in 
soil testing. 

An appendix is included giving typical 
data and calculation forms and although 
these are not a mandatory part of the 
specification, they should be of consider- 
able assistance in providing an indication 
of how adequate records can best 
kept. It is appreciated that the detailed 
layout of the forms will need modifica- 
tion in accordance with the requirements 
of the particular job, but the suggested 
forms clearly indicate the general prin- 
ciples involved. 

Copies of the new British Standard can 
be obtained from the British Standards 
Institution, Sales Department, 24, Vic- 
toria-street, S.W.1, price 7s. 6d., post 


free. 
FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


some contracts still open but not  in- 

n this list see previous issues. Those 
an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of naragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; @ dagger (tT) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


SEPTEMBER 9. 
+Wilts C.C.—4 cottages at Polebarn House, 
Trowbridge. F. I. Bowden (A.), County A. 
County Hall. Trowbridge. Dep. £2 2s. (cheques 
ily). Tenders by October 4. 
SEPTEMBER 10. 
'*Bootle C.B.—204 dwellings in 3 contracts at 
Dy- la., Netherton. B.E. & 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
‘Lincoin (Parts of Lindsey) C.C.—First instal- 
ment of three-form infants school at Lincoln- 
s., Scunthorpe. A. Ronald Clark, County A., 
County Offices, Lincoln. 


For 
cluded 


with 





gadr 


THE BUILDER 


P arene 11. 
t ton C.B,.—Health Clinic at Swaytn- 
me ge Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. .Tenders by Octo- 


rath a ee 13. 

_ Aberdare U.D.C.—20 houses at Penywaun. 
E. & S., Vestry Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

Newhaven U.D.C.—12 houses at Meeching 
estate. A. E. Motyer, E. & S., Council Offices. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Newport (Mon.) C.B.—Adaptation of part of 
Premier Hall and School Canteen as kitchen 
and dining-hall for Modern Secondary School, 
Stow Hill. Boro’ A., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

St. Albans T.C.—9 garages at House Refuse 


Depot, Sandridge-rd. City E. & S., 16, St. 
Peter’s-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

Thedwastre R.D.C.—2 pairs of houses and 
service read at Ric Linghalt Inferior. Hunt and 
Coates, architects, 84, Guildhall-st.,. Bury St. 
Edmunds. Dep. £3 3s. 


Wallasey C.B.—Alterations and extensions at 
Sea Training Homes, Withens-la., Director of 
Education, Town Hall. Dep, £2 2s. 

Warmiey R.D.C.—10 Airey houses at Bitton 
housing site. C., Council Offices, Warmley 
House, Warmley, Glos. Dep. £2 2s. 

eymouth and Meicombe “— T.C.—1 pair 
=. covlegee at Radipole-la., Weymouth. Dep. 


Worksop T.C.—30 houses between Gateford-rd. 
and Raines-ave. B.E., Park House. Dep. £5 5s. 
SEPTEMBER 14. 
Gillingham T.C.—21 houses at 
Eastcourt estate. B.E. & S. Dep. £5 5s. 
+Northants Standing Joint Committee — 
— tation of Wootton Hall for County Police 


Featherby- 


adquarters. County A., County” Hall. 
; "Gnisetanen-Gteum R.D.C.—4 houses at Burm- 
ington, 2 at Blackwell, 6 at Butlers Marston 
and 4 at Oxhill. E. H. Earp (L.), Scholars-la. 
Stratford-on-Avon. Dep. £2 2s. 
Tipton T.C.—50 traditional houses. B.S. Dep. 
£2 28 
SEPTEMBER 15. 
tBrighton €E.C. "er 3 Primary School at 


Woodingdean. B.E. &§ ~ King’s-rd. Dep. 
£3 3s. Tenders by Sept. 

Gt. Yarmouth C. Sotho, air uf house at 45, 
Baliol-rd., Gorleston. BE 

Huntingdon R.D.C. a 
gay B Parkinson ( 
Dep. £2 2s. 
Knighton U.D.C.—Reconstruction of Livestock 
Market. §8. N. Shrimpton & Son, 18, Bridge-st., 
Knighton, Radnorshire. Dep. £2 2s. 


airs of houses® at 
-), Montagu House. 


_ Liv 1 Regional Hospital Board.—Altera- 
tions and additions at Broadgreen Hospital. 
City A. Dep. £2 28 


tNorth Cotswold R.D.C.—5 houses at Lower 
Swell. Thomas Rayson (F.), 29, Beaumont-st., 
Oxford. Dep. £2 2s. 

Kesteven R.D.C.—16 houses at 4 sites. 

W. E. Norman Webster, architect, 1a and 2a, 
Station-st., Spalding. Lincs. 

Southwick U.D.C.—8 bungalows at 
Hall (Park Way). E. & S., Town Hall. 


£3 3s 
SEPTEMBER 16. 
+*Bromiey T.C.—86 houses at Coppice estate. 
B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
*Caine and Chippenham ®.D.C.—6 houses at 


Manor 
Dep. 


Corsham central site and 10 at Box site. 
Edwards & Webster, chartered architects, 32, 
Market-pl., Chippenham. Dep, £3 3s. 

*Gt. Yarmouth c.B. Repair ‘and redecoration 
of Golf Club House. Caister-on-Sea. B.E. 15 
Regent-st. 

SEPTEMBER 17. 
Chester T.C.—Necessary building work for 














Colour Sprays Ltd 
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completion of County Secondary Modern School. 
Handbridge, contract No. 3. ity E.&8. Dep. 
238 


“£2 2s. 

“East Retford R.D.C.-7 houses at Darlton 
with service road, etc. L. G. Rowlinson (L.), 
Council Offices, 
Retford. Dep. £2 2s 

*Frimiey and 
Manor Farm estate. 
Camberley. Dep. £2 2s. 

7 6.8.—One pair of “cost of 
works ’’ houses at Honeysuckle-rd.. Swaythling. 
Bow’ A Dep. £2. 
€.C.—Precast concrete floors and 

-rd. Prima Infants’ School. 

owbray Villas, Ryhope-rd 
T.€.—18 houses at Stanmore 

A. §. Wilson & romney, © 
2. + 


U.D.C.—24 houses at 
E. & 8.. Municipal-bidgs ., 


roofs at Valle 
Ed. Architect, 

+ Winchester 
housing estate. 
Princes-st., Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 


Dep. £2 
SEPTEMBER 18. 

Axminster U.D.C.—14 houses at Boxfield-rd. 
site. Powell & Powell, Architects, Grosvenor- 
chbrs., 3, Lower-ter.. Torquay. Dep. £2 2s. 

Holyhead U.D.C.—18 houses at London-rd. - ¥ 
& S., Town Hall. Dep. £5 5s. 

New me yf (Kent) T.C.—8 houses 
Station-rd. , Town Hall. New Romney. 


SEPTEMBER 2 20. 
*Crewe T.C.—40 houses at Prunas-rd. B.E. 
and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Crewkerne U.D.C.—5 pairs of houses at Fur- 
land-rd. Symes & Madge, Somerset House 
Fore-st., Chard. Dep. £3 3s. 

Eastfield-rd.. 


Eton A#.D.C.—(1) 14 houses at 
Burnham; (2) 6 houses at Orchardville, Burn- 


at 


ham; (3) 8 houses and “em 70 yds. of road 
at Dorney housing site. Sir John Brown, A. E. 
Henson Lon- 


Partners (FF.), 117, Sloane-st., 
don, S8.W.1. Dep. £3 3s. 

Leominster T.C.—16 houses at Westfield- 
voll, Walter B. Bond, oy ei 3, Newhall- 

Birmingham - Dep. £2 2s 

te T.c. — Demolition of 
buildings and Pat fon structural steel- 
framed building at Windermere, and re-erection 
of steel frame for bus depot. City A. 

*Stockport C.B.—Additional garage accommo- 
dation at Booth-st. cleansing depot. Seth 
Stephens (L.), Grock-chbrs.. 159, Greek-st., 
Stockport. Dep. £2 2s. 


Worthing R.D.C.—8 houses at Palmer-rd., 


Angmering. C., Council Offices, 15, Mill-rd. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 21. 
Bridge-Blean R.D.C.—40 houses at Barham 


site. R. Miles, Building S., Council Offices, Old 
Dover-rd., Canterbury. Dep. £2. 
Chatham T.C.—4 blocks of 4 houses at Way- 


field ae estate. B.E. & S.. Town Hall 
Dep. £2 28 

a ‘v. D.C.—16 houses , * Elm-rd.. Slade 
Green. & S.. Town Hall. 


*Tenby es —24 houses at Old +g A oP Field 
site. B.S., Civic Centre. Dep. £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 22. 

*Coichester T.C.—14 old people’s bungalows. 
King George-rd. site, and 4 at Barn Hall site. 
J. 8. Orchard, B.E. Dep. £2 2s. each site. 

*South C.B8.—6 houses at site No. 9, 
B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 23. — 
"Bridlington T.C.—30 houses with 
ings at Bessingby housing estate. 


Dep. £5 5s. 

Richmond (Surrey) T.€.—16 houses at 
Burnell-av., Ham. B.E., Hotham House, Heron 
Court, Richmond. Dep. £3 3s. 

SEPTEMBER 24. 

Barton-upon-Humber U.D.C. — Road and 
sewer works at Tofts-rd. estate. J. M. Bott. 
C.. Council Offices. Dep. £3 3s. 

Walsall T.C.—35 houses and 6 bungalows at 
Gower-st. and Slaters-la. sites. B.E. & S.. 
Council House. Dep. £3 3s. 


SEPTEMBER 25. 
Gravesend T.C.—50 dwellings at 


Eastwood. 


outbuild- 
B.E. & 8. 


Christian 


Fields-ave., nr. King’s Farm. J. Garrett 
Bennett (F.), Bore’ A., Woodville-terr. Dep. 
£5 5s. 


Hemel Hempstead R.D.C.—1 pair of horses 
at Friendless-la., Flamstead, and two blocks of 
4 at Gaddesden-row. & S., 2, Marlowes. 
Heme! Hempstead. Dep. £2 2s. 

Huddersfield Waterworks Dept.—4 cottages at 
Digley, Holmbridge. Waterworks E., 24, Rams- 
den-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 27 
"WwW and Melcombe ‘Regis T.6.—30 
bungalows at Westhaven estate, Abbotsbury- 
rd. B.E. , 6, Pulteney-bidgs. Dep. £2 2s. 


‘SEPTEMBER 28. 
Derhy T.C.—Extensions and alterations at 
“Spread Eaghk ” ye nen. Boro’ A. 
Council House. Dep, £22 
*iford B.C.—10 a, at Lexden-dr., Barley- 
la. B.E. & 8. Dep. £4 
Stratford-on-Avon ren houses at Clopton 
B.E.. Municipal Offices. Dep. 


SEPTEMBER 30. 
*Berks C.C.—Erection of County 
reg at Sutcliffe-ave. estate Woodley. 
A., 3%, Bath-rd., Reading. Dep. £2 2s. 


housing estate. 
£2 


Primary 
Conatyv 


a House, 40, Grove-st., 








ne 


Tt 
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Gaernarvon T.C.—46 houses - zaane Barcer 
B. 3 & &., Guild Hall. Dep. £2 
“Rye T ¥.C,—Three groups of oti and two- 
storey flats at Tilling ge estate. E. C. Harris 
& gem FF.B.LC.S., 3, Bedford: -£q., W.C) 


OCTOBER 1. 

*Malvern U.D.C.—42 houses at The Knapp 
site, Beauchamp-rd., Malvern —_ 8S. and 
Water E., Council House Dep. £2 

6.C.—Second Tectnienent of “Harlescot 


ool, Shrewsbury A. G 

5, Belmont, Shrewsbury. Dep. £2 2s. 
é Committee.—Pair of 
police houses wit datbuildines at Oakengates. 
A. G. Chant, County A., 5, Belmont, Shrews- 
bury. Dep. £1 ls 


OCTOBER 2. 
> ge U.D.C.—Repairs and decorations 
at 4-22, Viaduct Cottages, High-st., St. Mary 
Cray. H. E. Morgan, Valuation and Estates 
Officer, The Priory, Church Hill. Dep. £1 1s. 


OCTOBER 4. 
_ St. Neots U.D.C.—Compressor house, spuli- 
iron ve sage main, etc., at Huntingdon-rd. 
John Taylor & Sons, Artillery House, Artillery- 


row, 8.W.1. Dep. £5 (cheque only). 


OCTOBER 6. 

Brighton ©.B.—4 shops with flats over at 
Carden-ave., Patcham, and 9 shops with _ 
over at Moulsecomb-way ny eae D. 
Howe, M.LC.E., M.Inst.Mun.E., 
rd. Dep. £1 1s. each scheme. 


OCTOBER 7 
ourbridge T.C.—157 houses in 4 groups at 
Norton estate, Part 1C. B.E. & S. Dep. £3 3s. 


OCTOBER 11. 

Bucks ©.C.—New Infants’ School at Tot- 
teridge-la., High Wycombe. AP. R. Crouch, C., 
County Hall, Aylesbury. £5 5s. 

Heckmondwike v0.83 1 Seaman at Dale-la. 
— F. A. Brown, 8., Oldfield-la. Dep. 


NO DATE. 

“Bicester U.D.C.—i8 houses at Launton-rd. 
Harry W. Smith (F.). 29, George-st., Oxford. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Melford R.D.C.—6 pairs of houses at Gt. 
Cornard. H. C. Hughes & Peter Bicknell (FF.}. 
1, fanwell’s-court, Trumpington. Dep. £3 3s. 

*Pon U.0.C.—(a) Site works (Contract 
No. 2) for approx. 100 houses; (b) erection of 12 
houses at Church Farm, Trevethin. P. Edwards 
Walker (A.), Market-bidgs., Pontypool. Dep 
£2 2s. each. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


SEPTEMBER 10. 
“Romford (Group No. 13) Hospital Manage- 
Committee.—Internal decorations {o 
Nurses’ Home and Nurses’ School at Romford 
Oldchurch Hospital eer cost £3,517). H. 
Poesty (F.), County A., County Hall, Ghetms: 


SEPTEMBER 13. 
Oewsbur: T.C.—External painting of 326 
houses at 3 Cascapsere: Boro’ A. and Building S.. 


Town Ha 
SEPTEMBER 15. 
Petersfield R.D.C.—External painting of 144 
rer at Superior Camp, Bramshott. Deputy 
. The Old College. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


SEPTEMBER 13. 
tChailey &.D.C.—Construction of Ringmer 
sewage works. Howard eC rhage: & Sons, 17. 
Victoria-st., Westminster, 8 Dep. £3 3s. 
(by cheque payable to R.D.C.). 

Cosford R.D.C.—5,000 yds. of 7 in. and 9 in. 
dia. stoneware sewers, etc., and sewage dis- 
sal works, pumping station, ete. Lemon & 
lizard, 25, Victoria-st.. S.W.1. Dep. £3 3s. 

field R.D.C.—1,300 yds. of 6 in. dia. stone- 
ware and concrete sewers and 1,370 yds. of 4 in. 
asbestos-cement pressure pipes with manholes 
and smal] sewage pumping station at Albourne. 
EK. & §8., Boltro-rd.. Haywards Heath. Dep. 


£2 2s 
SEPTEMBER 14. 
Bedworth U.D.C.—Sewerage works at Nun- 
eaton-rd. and Weston-la., Bulkington, E. & S.. 
1§@. Newtown-rd. Dep. £2. 
U.D.C.—Road and 
E. & 


: Pot s- 


Frimley and 
sewer works at Manor Farm estate. 
Municipal-bidgs., Camberley. Dep. £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 15. 
wildford R.D.C.—Construction of East and 
weet Horsley soil sewers in 4 contracts. E. & 
Frege House. £2 2s. each contract 
Herts. and Essex Waterworks Ltd.— 
ae main extensions at Ongar rural * district. 
T. & C.. Hawk Dep. — Scotland Yard, White- 


hall, 8.W.1. 
; 'U.D.C.— Roadworks etc., at Hornsea 
Burton site. . & S., Town 
“Lincoln No. 3 a 


Management Com- 
hae ae painting of admission hospital 
Hospital, Sleaford. Medical Supt. 


THE BUILDER 


SEPTEMBER 16. 
Kidsgrove U.D.C.—1,400 yds. of 6 in. dia. spun- 
iron water main, etc. E. & S., Town Hall. Dep 


£2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 17, 
Swaffham R.D.C.—Water supplies to housing 
site at Bradenham. C., Council Offices. Dep. 
£2 2s. 
Tadcaster A.D.C.—Laying approx. 2,670 lin 
yds. of 4 in. dia. and approx. 2,800 lin. yds. of 
3 in. dia. -iron —_ and incidental 


works at 1 ge Healaugh. A. H. 8. 
Waters, M.1.C.B., 25, Tempe-row, Birmingham 
2. Dep. £3 3s. 


SEPTEMBER 18. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed T.C.—Roads and sewers 
at Prior Park, Tweedmouth. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 
Billesdon R.D,C.—9,000 yds. of stoneware, 
concrete and cast-iron sewers from 6 in. to 15 in 
dia. and construction of sewage disposal works 
and pumping station for Great _ Glen and pr 
Overy main drainage. Pick, Everard, Keay & 
Gimson, 6, Millstone-la., Leicester. Dep. £2 2s 
Cwmamman “U.D.C. 11h miles of _asbestos- 
cement mains, 6 in. to 3 in., ete. H. Herbert & 
Co., College-st., Ammanford. Dep. £3 3s. 
Lostwithiet T.C.—Roads, sewers and water 
mains at Barn Park estate. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 20. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch R.D.C.— Roadworks, _— rs 


and water mains at Donisthorpe site. V. G. 
Bott, A.LA.A., Architect and E., Council Offices, 
South-st. Dep. £2 2s. 


Kingsbridge R.D.C.—Construction and main- 
tenance of water mains at Slapton. Lemon ¢ 
Blizard, 24, Lockyer-st.. Plymouth. Dep. £3 3s 
_Wharfedale R.D.C.—Extension of Pool sewage 
disposal works at Archington. Silecock & Simp- 
son, 10, Park-row, Leeds 1. Dep. £2. 

Wycombe R.D.C.—800 yds. of 6 in. and 4 in. 
sewers, etc.. at Bradenham. E. & 8., Council 
Offices, 17, High-st., High Wycombe. 


SEPTEMBER 21. 
Clevedon U.D.C.—Construction of roads at 
West End site. E. & $., Council House. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 22. 

South Kesteven R.D.C.—Supply and laying of 
about 7 miles of spun-iron trunk and distribo- 
tion of water mains from 12 in. to 3 in. dia.. 
eic.; construction of storage reservoir and 
erection of booster station. G. B. Kershaw & 
Kaufman, 1. Victoria-st., S.W.1. Dep. £5 5s 
(payable to R.D.C.). 

SEPTEMBER 24. 

Ashby Woulds -D.C.—Roads, sewers and 
mains, etc. E. & S., Council Offices. Moira, nr. 
Burton-on-Trent. Dep. £2 
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Hove T.C.—Roads and cat ace at Sunninghij! 
estate. B.S. Dep. £3 3s 


SEPTEMBER 27. 

Chatham T.C.—11,150 lin. yds. of surface 
water sewers from 9 in. to 36 in. dia. and 6,03 
lin. yds. of te water sewers from 6 in. to 24 in. 
dia., etc. H. Radford & rg Albioa-c hbrs., 
King-st., Noitingham. Dep. £5 

Eastern V. alleys (Mon.) Joint ‘snhee Board.— 
3,417 yds. of stoneware pipe sewers; 6,280 yds. 
of 12 in., 2,560 yds. of 15 in., 1,132 yds. of 18 in., 
2,900 yds. of 21 in., —_ 2,530 yds. of 24 in. con- 
crete pipe sewers ; Si of 21 in. spun-iron 
pipe sewers, etc. John aylor & Sons, Artillery 

ouse, Artillery-row, Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. 
£5 (cheque only). 

Spalding R.D.C. —Sinking of borehole at Deep 
ing St. Nicholas. Silcock & Simpson, 10, Park- 
row, Leeds 1. Dep. £2. 


SEPTEMBER 28. 

Marshiand R.0.C.—Provision and laying of 
2,380 lin. yds. of 6 in. dia., 10,510 lin. yds. of 
4 in. dia. and 13,850 lin. "yds. of 3 in. dia. 
asbestos cement water mains, etc., in various 
parishes. Rote & Raffety, 3, Victoria-st., S.W.1 
Dep. £2 2: 

Thurrock, U.D.C.—-24 miles of stoneware and 
concrete . sarees water sewers, etc. E. & 


S. Dep. £3 3 
OCTOBER 2. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith R.D.C.—Roads and sewer- 
at Castleton Brady & Partington, Market-st 
Dep. £2. 

OCTOBER 4. 

St. Neots U.D.C.—Compressor House, approx. 
200 yds. of 6 in. dia. spun-iron pumping main. 
etc.. re Huntingdon-rd. drainage. John Taylor 
& Sons, Artillery House, Artillery-row, West- 
minster, §.W.1. Dep. £5. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Chiswick.—Fruir Derot.—And warehouse, nr. 
Great West-rd., for C.W.S., Ltd., 99, Leman-si., 
Stepney, E. Staff architect, W. J. Reed (A.). 

Cricklewood.—ExtTENsions.—And alterations to 
premises at Cricklewood-la., N.W.2. for manage- 
ment of Cricklewood Trades Hall, Ciub and 
Institute, Ltd. Architect, W. L. Carr, 10, Roy- 
rd., Northwood, Middx. 

Crouch End.—Resvitpine.—As flats of 26-28, 
Talbot-rd., N.8. R. T. Akers (L.), 9a, Heath-st., 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Kilburn.—ALTERATIONS.—And additions at St. 
Monica’s Hospital, Brondesbury-pk., N.W., for 
management. of Willesden General Hospital 
Architects. Young and Hall, 9, Southampton 
row, W.C.1. 

Mill Hill.—Reavi.pinc.—Of 197, Lawrence-st 
Architect, G. L. Hearn & Partners, 14, St 
Thomas-st., S.E.1. 

Surbiton.— tae, etTc.—At Cox-la. Archi 
tects, Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners, Queen 
Anne’s Lodge, S.W.1. 

Walthamstow. — Resuipinc. — Of Methodis! 
Church for London Methodist Board. Archi 
tects, Kenneth Lindy. Joseph Hill and Partners. 
24, St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 

West Ealing. —F.ats.—Plans prepared for re 
building shop and flats at 60, Broadway, W.15 
Architects, Athawes, Sons & Co., 190, High-st., 
Acton, W.3. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Batley.—West Riding E.C. ose school 
dining-rooms and kitchens at eld -la. infants 
school and Brownhill C. of E. school. 

Bolton. —7.C. approved :—Alterations and 
additions to works off Deane-rd., for Holt 
Hosiery Co., Ltd.; warehouse off Adelaide-st. at 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee & Co.. Ltd., for Sunny- 
side Mills; reconstruction and extensions. etc 
to works at Delph-st. and Longson-st. for J 
Lever & Sons, Ltd.; workshop at. Commission 
st. for Lever’s Welding Services, Ltd. 

Caernarvon.—Caernarvons. C.C. propose counts 
college. 

Coventry.—T.C. propose 70 houses at Salis 
bury-ave. and The Chesils. 

Coventry.—T.C. propose health centres 0! 
sites at Bell-green and Green-la. districts. F.C 
propose dining-room and kitchen at Stoke Heath 
municipal a hool. 

Crook.— es Durham, to bnild ‘ay? houses. 

A. Page, Sor, and Hill, 75, King 
st.. South Shiehis. 


Darlington.—E.C. to build school kiiclren 
oo at the Fairway. A. E. Tornbohm 


Architects, 


Darlington.—Thomas Summersen & Sons t 
erect garage in York-st. 

Denton.—U.D.C. propose day nursery as ©% 
tension to Maternity and Child Welfare Centre 
at Peel-st. Lancs. E.C. propose secondary schoo! 
at £210.000. Plans by C. E. Pearson (F 
(C. B. Pearson & Son), 18, Dalton-sq., Lancas 
ter. 

Dudiey.—Additions to restaurant at 265-266 
Castle-st.. for Kunzles, Ltd., Five-ways, Bir 
mingham. Plans by Harris and Gard, 12 
Wolverhampton-st., Dudley. 

Eastbourne. Ltd 


—Marks and Spenceys, 
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Baker-st., W.1, contemplate building of branch 
emporium at 133-137, Terminus-td. Plans by 
Lewis and Hickey, 1350, Regent-st., W.1. 


Evesham.—Wores. E.C. propose secondary 
school. Pians by L. C. Lomas (F.), C.A., 
County Offices, 60, The Tything, Worcs. 

Halesowen.—T.C. propose 60 houses. 

Hereford.—Ind, Coope and Allsopp, Ltd.. 
Burton-on-Trent, propose rebuilding Lichfield 
Vaults public house, Church-st. Plans by 


Dancey and Meredith, Bleak House, Station-rd., 
Gloucester. 

Heywood.—T.C. propose development of site 
+t Moor-st. and hosehill-st. for houses. Lancs. 
EC. propose nursery school at Moor-st. and 
Rosehill-st. site. 

Kingston.—Boiler-house and fuel stores for 
Kingston and Malden Victoria Hospital, 
Coombe-la. Architect, J. W. Spink (F.), 20, 
London-rd., Kingston, Surrey. : 

Manchester.—1T.C. approved:—Extensions to 
ractory at Pollard-st., Ancoats, for Hugh 
stevenson & Sons, Ltd., for Halliday & Agate 
FF.). 14, John Dalton-st.; single-storey build- 
ing and office block at Buxton-st. and London- 
rd.. for Merry & Co., Ltd., F. Whiteley, archi- 
tect. Bank-chbrs., Bank-st., Wilmslow, Ches. ; 
factory at Bury New-rd., Dewhurst-st., Strange- 
ways, for A. S. Levy, A. M. Isaaes (A.), 28, 
Deansgate; alterations additions to fac- 
tory at Chapel-st., Levenshulme, for Hough, 
Hoseason & Co., Ltd., Cruickshank & Seward 
F.). 16, Princess-st.; partial rebuilding of stock 
room and offices at 14, Exchange-st., for Royal 
Insurance Co., Ltd., S. Fairhurst & Son 
(FF.). Chancery-chbrs., 55, Brown-st. 

Mansfield.—T.C. approved:—Canteen to fac- 
at Stockwellgate for Mansfield Shoe Co., 


and 


tory 

Ad. 

Mawdesley.— Rev. A. Steele, rector, and 
managers of Parish Church Schools, propose 


extensions and improvements to school build- 


ings at £9,200. 
Melford.—20 houses R.DC. by 


M.-H. : 
Newcastle —C. S. Errington, 46, Grainger-st.. 


is architect for alterations to warehouse in 
Stowell-st.. for T. Potter, Ltd. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Plans approved for erec- 
tion of new Dept. of Mechanical Engineering 
at Claremont-rd. and Kensington-ter. for Council 
of King’s College. Cost; £240,000. Architect, 
Professor W. B. Edwards, head of College's 
Architectural Dept. er 

Northamptonshire.—E.C. propose dining-room 
and kitchen at Byfield county school. Plans 
by A. N. Harris (F.), C.C., County Hall. 

Oidham.—T.C. propose day nursery at Honey- 
well-la., Hathershaw, at £6,000. Plans by F. 
Thorpe & Whyman (F. & A.), Barelay’s Bank- 
ehbrs 

Radeliffe.—T.C. approved :—Additions te 
works at 29, Bury New-rd. for Vantona Textiles, 
Lid.: additions to Bradley Fold Works, Little 
Lever, for Dobson & Barlow, Ltd. ; T.C. propose 
12 houses for aged persons at Bolton-rd. at 
£8 881 3 

Rotherham.—E.C. propose additional class- 
rooms at Technical College on sites adjoining 
in Howard-st. and rear of buildings in Brins- 
worth-st. 

Rothwell.—U.D.C. approved offices and labora- 
tory at Yorkshire Copper Works, Lid. 

Staveley.—U.D.C. propose shopping centre at 
Inkersall-green estate. 

Stockport.—T.C. approved :—Works canteen at 
factory at Buxton-rd., Great Moor, for Stumber- 
land. Ltd.; extensions to works at Adswood-rd. 
for Bolton’s Superheater and Pipe Works, Ltd. 

Stockport.—T.C. approved :— Shef- 


allocated to 


orks at 


field-st. fos B.D.L. (Stockport), Lid., 222, Stock- 


engineers’ offices 


port-rd., Cheadle Heath; 5 L 
and storeroom at Phenix Chemical Works 
Reddish, for C. Lowe (Manchester), Ltd.; h.C. 


iuthorities propose secondary school for girls at 
Denby-la.. Heaton Norris; T.C. propose day 
nursery at Ann-st. 

_ Tettenhall.—U.D.C, 
howses 

Tideswell. — Derbys. county 
college 

Urmston.—U.D.C. approved:—Additions _ to 
works at Richmond-rd.. Trafford Park, for The 
Rubber Regenerating Co., Ltd.; U.D.C. propose 
community centre. Davyhulme-rd., Davyhulme. 

Uttoxeter.—R.D.C. propose:—10 houses at 
Drayeott-in-the-Clay; 14 at Kingstone; 30 at 
Mayfield ; 12 at Marchington; 10 at New- 
“rough; and 20 at Rocester. 

Walton-le-Dale.—U.D.C. propose 240 honses 
within three years at Collin’s-rd. and sites 
to be acquired. 

Warrington.—T.C. approved: Warehouse and 
! at Upper Bank-st.. for J. Griffiths: 
tiferations to works at Hawleys-la. for Warring- 
fon Products, Ltd. 

West Lancs.—R.D.C. propose bungalows for 
zed people on sites at Sefton and Mawdesley. 

Whithy.—_U.D.C. to build 26 houses at 
St ikesby-rd. Architects are Peacock and 
ewlay, 83, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 

Wimborne (Dorset).—New maternity hostel at 
“tone-park for governors of Wimborne and Dis- 
‘ret Cottage Hospital. Plans by R. K. Brett 
‘A). Civil Centre. 


propose 80 additional 


E.C. prepose 


ff . 
offices 


THE BUILDER 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. je 

~ Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

3 Denoves accepted by H.M. Government 

departments, 

Alfreton.—12 houses with roads and sewers at 

Windmill estate, for U.D.C h. F. Ward, 


M.I.Mun.E., 8., Council Offices: *G. Shipman & 
Son, Ltd., Newlands-dr., Kiddings, Alfreton, 
£16,188. 


at Modern 


Ainwick.—Additional classrooms 
Amble. 


School: *R. Carse & Sons, High-st., 
Barrow-in-Furness.—County Nursery School 
at Greengate-st., for C.B. J. N. Fliteroft, 
A.M.LC.E., B.E. & S.: tBuilding Dept. (sub- 
ject to M.E. approval). 
Bedlington.—isabied workers’ factory. Archi- 


tect: C. 8. Errington, 46, Grainger-st., New- 
castle-on-Tyne: *H. E. Pitt , Ltd., Millfreld, 
Sunderland. 

Berkhamsted.— Houses, for R.D.C.: *L. Bed- 
ford (6); “Gilbert Bros. (6) (subject to M.-H. 
approval). 

Bedworth.—Six houses at Furnace Fields 
estate, for U.D.C. E. & 8., 134, Newton-rd.: 
*Westhill Builders, 59, Denbigh-rd., Coventry. 
£7,440. 


Bedworth.—16 houses at Furnace Fields estate. 
for U.D.C. E. & S8S., 134, Newton-rd., Bedworth: 
“J. Smith, ‘‘ Macaulay,” #Weston-in-Arden, 
Bulkington, £12,878 (10); *Gilbey & Curry, 27, 
Gloucester-st., Coventry, £7,409 (6). 

Billingham-on-Tees.—22 houses: *H. A. Daw- 
son, Ltd., Billingham. 

Brighouse.—Works for T.C. H. A. Sneezum, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., B.S. 14 houses with roads and 
sewers at Bracken-rd.: *J. Jagger & Sons, 
Ltd., Bradford-rd., Brighouse, £16,960 and 
£2,069; 18 houses at Granny Hall Park, with 
road and sewer work: *E. & F. Lapish, Mon- 
ton House, Halifax-rd., Brighouse, £19,565 and 
£671. 

Cardiff.—Factory, offices, etc., for Slocombe, 
Williams & (Co., Ltd., East Yard, Bute-ter. 
Architect, G. Stanley (F.), 100, St. Mary-st., 
Cardiff: *E. Turner & Sons, Ltd., Penarth-rd.,. 
Cardiff. 

Congileton.—26 houses at Rood Hill estate 
(Contract No. 2), for T.C. C. Brown (A.), B.E. 
& S. Quantities by W. G. Skelton: *J. TY. 
Yearsley, “ Parnelscroft,’ Park-la., Congleton, 
Ches., £30,195. 

Crickiewood.—Block of shops and flats at 123- 
129. Broadway. Architect: R. Seifert (F.), 28, 
Great Ormond-st., Bloomsbury, W.C.1: *John 
Mather (Builders), Ltd., 8, Earlstroke-st., E.C.1. 

Crompton.—26 houses at Lower Rushcroft 
estate, for U.DC. J. E. Gledhill, E. & S.. 
Town Hall, Shaw, nr. Oldham: *J. Gerrard & 
Sons, Ltd., Swinton, Manclrester. 
nay eae houses at Lathom-cres., Seaforth, 


for TF.0. Fothergill, A.M.Inst.C.E_: 
“Sunnyside Estates, Court Hey-dr., Huyton, 
Liverpool 16, £19,708. 

Darlington.—Four houses at Blackwell-la.: 


*W. H. Andrews, Darlington. 
Devizes.—12 Duplex houses with outbuildings, 


drainage, paths and fences at  Brickley-la. 
estate (scheme No. 3B), for T.Cc. J. D. 
Sheasby, B.E. & S.: *W. E. Chivers & Sons, 
Estcourt-st., Devizes, £47,729. 


Fulham.—Proposed Institute for Diseases of 
the Chest, Fulham-rd., for Governors of Bromp- 
ton Hospital for Consumption. Architects: 
Saxon Snell & Phillips, 9, Bentinek-st., W.1. 
Quantity surveyors: P. J. Clevely & Partners, 
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47, Gordon-sq., W.C.1: *Allen Fairhead & Sons, 
Ltd., Sydney-rd.; Enfield, Middx. 
‘Hammersmith.—Rebuilding — houses at 1-7, 
Findon-rd., for W.D.C. Architect W. E. Cross 
(F.), The Studio, Osterley-rd., Isleworth, Middx : 
*Lancasters, Contractors (London), Ltd. Bw, 
Ealing-rd.. Wembley, Middx. . : 
Hemel H —Six cottages at Boving- 
don, for R.D.C. E. & 8., 2, Marlowes: *Provig 
Thorne, Ltd., King’s Langley, Herts, £8,170. 

Hereford.—8 houses at Clehonger. C.: *W. J. 
Jones, * Fernlea,”’ Ross-rd., Hereford, £12,785. 

Hull.—Second stage of rebuilding of factory, 
Marfieet, for J. H. Fenner & Co., Ltd., 24, Lon- 
don-bridge, S.E.1, Architects: Cox & Partners. 
Coastal-chbrs., Buckingham Palace-rd., 8.W.1: 
*Quibell & Sons, Ltd., Beverley, Hull. 

Kerrier.—Houses at two sites, for K.D.C. 
C. R. Corfield & Son, Falmouth, architects. 
Quantities by J. H. Sneligrove, A.R.LC.S. Six 
houses and two bungalows, including roads, ete., 
at Trewennack: *Noye Bros., Helston, £12,787: 
eight houses, including roads, etc., at Grade 
Ruan; *J. M. Tiddy & Son, The Lizard, £13,820 
(both subject te M.H. approval). 

L.C.C.—Contracts exceeding £2,500 in value 
placed by L.C.C. during period ended August 
26. Erection of a block of shops, ete., at 
Evelyn estate, Greenwich, H. T. Oliver & Sons, 
Ltd., Clapham. Construction of blocks 15, 16 
and 17 of dwellings, 36 perambulator sheds and 
children’s fitted playground at Berner estate, 
Stepney, A. T. Rowley (London), Ltd., N.17. 
Construction of two blocks of dwellings at 
Whiston estate, Shoreditch, Walter Lawrence & 
Son, Ltd., E.C.2 

.—Conversion into offices of 46, Berke- 
ley-sq., for British Aluminium Co., Ltd. Archi- 
tects: Walker & Harwood, 21, Suffolk-st., Hay- 
market, 8.W.1: *Yeomans & Partners, Ltd., 41. 
Upper rkeley-st., W.1. 

q A ).—Bournemouth, West 
Howe, workshop, Geo. Shears & Sons, Ltd., 21. 
Oxford-rd., Bournementh, 

(Air Ministry).—Contracts to value of 
£500 or over for week ended August 28 -:—- 

Heating and hot water installation: Edward 
Deane & Beal, Ltd., London, E.C.4. Building 
work: Y. J. Lovell & Son, Ltd., Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks; Ernest Coleman, Ltd., East Kirkby, 


Notts. 
Glendon (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. during week ended August 21:-— 
London: Public Records Office, Chancery-la., 
Exterior painting and cleaning, Wm. Winstan- 
ley & Co., Victoria-st., S.W.1; Rockingham-st., 
Newington Causeway, Elephant & Castle, Tem- 
porary Branch Post e, Geo. Parker & Sons, 
Ltd., 124, Sumner-rd.. Peckham, 8.E.15. Ayr- 
shire : Mauchline Public School, Ayr, Classrooms, 
dining-room and scullery, Jas, Barclay, West 
Langiand-st., Kilmarnock. Cumberland : 
Technical School, Workington, Dining-room and 
kitchen, Geo, Wimpey & Co., Ltd., Orchard 
House, Welburn Park, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Durham ; South Johnson-st. School, Sunderland, 
Dining-room and kitchen, Snowden Bros., Lid., 
Belford-rd., Sunderland. Gloucester : H.O.RS.A. 
Double Secondary School. Cinderford, Temporary 
school buildings, Espley & Co., Ltd., 77, High- 
st-, Evesham, Worcs. Herts: N.S.HC. Hostel, 
Baldock, Internal painting, John Ray, Lid., 
Norton Way North, Letchworth; Sebright 
School, Markyate, Additional classrooms, Globe 
Constructors, Ltd., Beechwood-rise, Watford, 
Herts. Lanarkshire: Airdrie Academy, Kitchen 
and dining-room, Cowiesons, Ltd., 3, Charles-st., 
Glasgow. Norfolk: Marham School, Kitchen, 
Walter Lawrence & Sons, Ltd., Ventnor House, 
London-st., Swaffham; North Creek Airfield, 
Adaptations for Polish married quarters, Gal- 
braith Bros., 110, Victoria-rd., Diss. North- 
umberland: Queen Victoria School, North 
Shields, Dining-room and scullery, Hastie D. 
Burton, Ltd., 70, King-st., North Shields; 
Edward-st. School, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Central 
kitchen, Thomas Armstrong, Robson-st., Shields- 
rd., Neweastle-on-Tyne. Staffs: Milton County 
Modern School, Stoke-on-Trent, Temporary 
school building, Tompkinson & Beitelley, a 
alley 


st., Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. Surrey : 
County Secondary School, Caterham, Temporary 
school building, Y. V. Lovell & Sons, Lid., 10, 


Guildridge-rd.. Eastbourne. Sussex; Ash Walsh 
C.E. School, Tongham-rd., Ash, Temporary 
school building, Crosby & Co., Ltd., Lion Works, 
West-st., Farnham. Sussea: Salehurst School, 
Robertsbridge, Temporary schoo] building, E. 


Godwin & Sons, 34, Sackville-rd., Bexhill-onSea. 
School, 


Yorks: Hutton Senior and Infants’ 

' School kitchen and dining-room, J. Pullen 
& Sons. Morley-ter.. Leeds; St. Joseph’s 
(R.C. School, Beckett-rd.. Dewsbury, Schoot 


~ kitchen and dining-room, J. Pullen & Sons. Mor- 
- jey-ter., Leeds; 


Lee Mount School, Shroggs Park, 
Halifax, School kitchen and dining-room, H. 
Baxendale & Sons, Shay-la., Ovenden, Halifax. 
London (War Dept).—Works contracts placed 
by War Dept. for week ended August 21 :— 


2 Warwickshire: Asphalting roofs, John Dickinson 


& Co. (Bolton), Ltd., Bolton. Salop: Building 
work, Dudley Boswell] & Co., Ltd., Wolverhamp- 
ton, Essex: Building work, Cripps Bros., Ltd.. 
Rochford. Kent: Building work, Amalgamated 
Building Contractors, Ltd., Loadon, S.W.1. 
Wilts: Koad work, & J. Glossop. Ltd., 
Exeter. 
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Maida Vale.—Conversion into flats and 
pone of 110, Hamilton-ter. Architects 
M, E. & O. H. Collins, 115, Old Broad-st., E.0.2: 
*T. Chambers, 20, Peterborough-rd., Harrow, 
Middx. 

Manchester.—Factory at Ellesmere-st., Hulme. 
for Manchester Heat Treatment Co., Lid. W. 
Jones, architect, 5, Aston-rd., Levenshulme : 


=— 





UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


0,000 


BUILDERS 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 











BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry 


MAPS OF LONDON DISTRICT — 
AVAILABLE TO BUILDERS 


Showing Labour Exchanges (Indexed), 
£1.0.0 post free. 





ENROL NOW 


| SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 
And ever 76 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 





"Phone or write: 


Secretary : 
| 26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1. 
Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams : “ EFEMBE, Holb, London” 
The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 





THE BUILDER 


*Fieldhouse & Ross (Builders), Ltd., 80, Coup- 
land-st., Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester 
15; additions to factory at Boundary-st. and 
Great Jones-st., West Gorton, for Joseph 
Cockshoot & Sons, Ltd. J. W. Beaumont & 
Sons (FF.), 53, Spring-gdns., Mosley-st.: 
*Robert Carlyle & Co., Litd., Elsinore-rd.. Old 
Trafford, Manchester 16; alterations and addi- 
tions at Victoria Works, Victoria-st., Openshaw, 
for Cooke & Ferguson, Ltd. J. Frith, architect. 
1, North-rd., Audenshaw: *W. George, Lid.. 
Droylsden, Manchester; alterations and addi- 
tions at Deansgate hotel, 32, Deansgate, for J. 
Josephs, Oakley & Sanville (F.), 60, King-st.: 
*Tinker & Young, Ltd. Monsall-st., Miles Piat- 
ting, Manchester 10 

Middiesbrough.—Additions at St. Mary’s R.C. 
+ his a Governors: “*Tarran Industries, 
ut Hu 

Middlesbrough. —Further houses for T.C. 
J. A. Kenyon, B.E.: *G. Wilmhurst, *A. W. 
Sweeting (two houses each); *P. Shannon, *H. 
Halliman, *H. Goodrun, *R. Jones, *J. C. 
Mitchell, *J. R. Day, *J. Oakley, *W. Hall and 
*W. Taylor (four houses each), (All local firms.) 

Mill Hill.—Alterations and additions to fac- 
tory, etc., at Grenville-pl., for Rawplug Co., 
Ltd.: *Allnatts (London), Ltd., Chase estate. 
Park Royal, N.W. 

Morecambe and Heysham.—1l8 houses at 
Tramacar-la., for T.C. R. B. Savage, P.A.S.I1.. 
M.I..Mun.E., B.S.: *Fisher & Webster, 169. 
West End-la. (12); *William Huddleston, Back 
Sefton-rd. (6). (Both of Morecambe = and 
Heysham.) 

Morpeth.—Six staff houses at Thomas Taylor 
Homes, for Board of Management: *J. Dodd & 
ee 5, Wansbeck-st., Morpeth, Northumber- 
and. 

Newbiggin.—Additional classrooms at Modern 
School: *T. H. Nicholson, High-st., Blyth. 

Newcastie-on-Tyne.—14 houses at Hawthorn- 
gdns., Mountfield-gdns. and Southwood-gdns. : 
*Cunningham & Forster, Kenton-la., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Newtownards.—36 houses at three sites. Roe, 
Stevenson & Sons, 71, Great Victoria-st., Bel- 
fast. Messrs. Ferguson & MclIiveen, 6, Uni- 
versity-sq. Quantities by Roe, Stevenson & 
Sons. Six honses at Ballycranbeg: *G. & W. 
Johnston, 7a, Diamond-gdns., Finaghy, Belfast, 
£11.516; 14. Ballywalter: *G. & W. Johnston, 7a, 
Diamond-gdns., Finaghy, Belfast, £25,000; 16 
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at Conlig: *F. T. Ferguson, 1a, Greenvijle-a, 
Belfast, £27,844 ; 

Nottingham —External painting of houses. 
em for T.C.: 880 houses and premises at 

Aspley: -la. estate; 654 houses and 32 flats 3; 
Bilborough estate, and 304 houses at Broxtowe 
Hall estate: *Monks & Evans, Ltd., Cardale 
oo Carlton-rd., Nottingham, £6,869 and 

Oldham.—80 additional ‘No Fines” houses 
at Limeside estate, Limehurst, Ashton-under 
Lyne, for T.C.: *G. Wimpey & Co., Lid.. Tin 
Grove, Hammersmith, London, W.6. 

Radcliffe.—Two houses at Bolton- rd. site, for 
T.C.: *Bower, Moffatt & Co.. Ltd., Waterlon 
Estate. Limehur’t, Ashton-under-Lyne (in liey 
of tender previously accepted). 

on.—7 pairs of “Cost of Works 
houses at various sites, for C.B. Boro. A.. Civic 
Centre: Contract No. 1, 57 and 59, Blackthorn 
rd., Merry Oak, *R. H. & A. W. J. Hinton 
£2,760; Contract No. 2, Nos. 6, 8, 10, Se 14 and 
16. Bluebell- rd., Swaythling, °*R. H. W. J. 
Hinton, £8,412: Contract No. 3, 87, Wartensre 
and 50, Sycamore- rd., Shirley, R. H. & A. W. J 
Hinton, £2,797; Contract No. 4, 55 and 87 
Conifer-rd., Aldermoor, *F. J. Bullen, £2,9% 
Contract No. 5, 4 and 6, Linden-rd., Ridormoor 
*F. J. Bullen, "£3,057. 

Kensington.—Rebuilding and conver. 
sion into flats of 22-23, Se vig pa * Architects 
Arcon, 81, Piccadilly, *Marshall, Andrew: 
& Co., Ltd., 31, Queen bf RE moore oy S.W.1. 

Sunderiand.—F actory for Disabled Person: 
Employment Corporation, London. Architect 
C. 8. Errington, 46, Grainger-st., Newcastle-on 
Tyne: *H. E. Pitt, Ltd., Millfield, Sunderland 

Sutton Coldfield.—10 flats and two shops at 
housing estate, for T.C. T. Porter, A.M.Inst. 
C.E., .E.: *Davis & Son (Builders), Ltd.. 
Chester-rd., Erdington, Birmingham, £27,263. 

Taunton.—4 houses at Trull, for R.D.C. 
*Hartnell & Williams, £5,735. 

Upholland.—46 houses at Highgate estate, for 
U.D.C. Gornall, Kelly & Shelton, architects 
8. Hardshaw-st., St. Helens, Lancs: *Nixon & 
Boardman, Moor-rd., Orrell, nr. Wigan, £57,285 

Watford (Herts).—Conversion into hostel of 
Apsley Lodge, Clarendon-rd., for Y.M.C.A.. 
Great Russell-st.. W.C.1. Architects: Kenneth 
Lindy, Joseph Hill & Partners, 24, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C.2: *Bracey & Clerk, Ltd., 100, Cecil- 
st., Watford. 

West Bromwich.—36 houses at Tanhouse-rd. 
site, for T.C. H. Schofield. B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
B.S.: *Asphalt & Public Works, Ltd., Norwich 
Union-chbrs., Congreve-st., Birmingham 3, 
£38,475 (30); *Eadie & Co. (Wolverhampton), 
Ltd., 29, Waterloo-rd., Wolverhampton, £7,220 
(6). 

Withernsea.—18 houses at Lyndhurst estate 
for U.D.C.: *S, T. Eltherington, 70. Holderness- 
rd.,. Hull, £22,199 (subject to M.H. approval). 
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